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Politics of Europe. 





“Letter from St. Peterssurgh.—The Bremen Journar of the 
$0th Avril has a long. and curious letter from St. Petersburgh, 


dated the 26th March (with the respectability of the source of 


which the Editor of the Paper declares himself well acquainted), 
that contains mach valuable information with respect to the con- 
dition and views of Russia. 


The belief in War (says the writer) has hesame so nniversal 
here, that no one entertains any doubt on the subject; but with 
this belief is associated the universal conviction that we shall 
fight because we are obliged tofight. . . . . Russia has 
taken every step to preserve peace, and acting only with this view 
it has accepted every mediation of the Great Powers, which from 
her power she wight dispense with, But the immense expence 
which a great army requires in time of peace begins now to be 
essentially felt by us. We bear thereby all the burdens of war 
without enjoying the slightest of the advantages which war brings 
with it —Such a condition becomes at length insupportable, and we are 
come to that pass, Had it not been for the persoual seatiments of 
Alexander, the cord would Jong ago have snapt by which the 
bow was kept at the stretch. To the sacred wish of preventing 
the shedding of streams of blood of guilty and innocent victims, 
many of our provinces have to as ibe the painfal situation in 
which they now are........ The war footing on which it 
was necessary to place our army, required immense sums, The 
procuring of horses, the purchasing carriages, &c. and the whole 
material in the North of the Empire would have been a folly—The 
purehase of every thing therefore took place in the soath of the 
Ewpire—But it became necessary to procure the ready money in 
the North, and particularly in the capital —Henee the diminution 
of ready money here as well as iu the other trading towns of the 
Baltic, which begins to be very prejudicial to our exchange, and 
has already been productive of several considerable bankruptcies, 
Livonia, Courland, Esthonia, and the Ukraine used to be the 
granaries of Russia and of a considerable part of the rest of the 
world. The towns of Riga, Leibaa and Revel drew immense 
sams for corn into the conntry and circulated them in the interior. 
By one of those singular circumstances that inflaence so much the 
political welfare of States, the last harvest was not only inadequate 
for the usual sale, but it was necessary to make considerable 
purchases for the supply of the capital in other countries, parti- 
cularly in Dantzig and Elbingen. Unfortunately this last winter, 
which has almost deprived us of the most essential necessity of 
the north, the blessed snow, promises no better harvest for the 
coming year, and we already see frequent corn speculations be- 
ginning in a sense opposite to those of former times, that is, for 
considerable importation instead of exportation. .... All 
these circumstances fill the whole nation with the most fervent 
desire thatthe war would begin as soon as possible. Never doub- 
ting of victory for a moment, the Russian looks forward to the 
passing of the army over the Pruth as the means of being libe- 
rated from the necessity of supporting himself sach enormous 
mases of troops at such enormous expence.—He is convinced 
that the uncommonly high price of grain will quickly fall when 


the enormoasg deliveries are no longer necessary which our nu- : 


merous divisions require. . . . . . Our Cabinet has per- 
baps shewn too great moderation, and dedicated the meaus use- 
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$ lessly to an expensive state of peace, which must now be exchang- 


ed f6r a state of war. But be not alarmed for the issue. We wait 
nothing to make the Osmans repent the mad intoxication into 
which their blindness has precipitated them, Our armies must 
be the firstin the world, when we take alone this highly impor- 
tant circumstance into consideration, that they have already by 
the uniform confession of allthe Chiefs, been more than eight 
months trained for la grande guerre, and their manoeuvres are 
without end. Besides they are in want of nothing; they are pro- 
vided with every thing that an army can possibly want, and the 
numbers of all the battalions and squadrons are full; a circum- 
Stance not always observed in the Russian armies. Add to this 
the hatred, nay, the actual fury which. is not to be described, with 
which the very name of the Osmans is heard by the soldiers, and 
the:desire with which he burns to give vent to this rave by facts; 
add also the feeling which animates the nation of tite justice of 
their cause and the necessity for their entering on this war, and 
forget not that the almost deified Alexander has promised to be 
present with army when the first cannon shot is fired, ‘i 

The lonoing with which the return of M. de Tatitschef is onpests 
ed here is not to be described. The camp equipages of our Grand 
Princes have been sent off to Minsk, as they intend to march with 
the Guards. The Emperor himself takes alinost no equipage with 
him from home; itis placed in readiness for him withthearmy. . 

The last Nuinbers of the Morninc Curontcte whieh reach- 
ed us do not hesitate to say that the marriage of his Majesty the 
King of Great Britain with a Danish Princess, whioh has lately 
been the subject of conversation, redaces itself merely to @ project- 
ed marriage of England with the Danish Sound, and this declaration 
produces a great sensation here. We can hardly believe that Eng- 
land can entertain other than friendly sentiments towards Rus- 
sia ; for the interest of these States is so intimately connected 
with each other. —Ought a marriage of Russia with the Dardanelles 
to be actually dread/ul on the banks of the Thames?” 


These extracts contain some of the more prominent points 
of this letter. Our- readers will observe that the distress of 
Rassia, which some of our Journalists considered favourable to 
peace, are ina great measure occasioned by the immensity of 
the preparations for the war. Are all these expences to be thrown 
away? Can Russia afford to make sucha sacrifice? Dare Alex- 
ander baulk the wishes of his nation? It hardly requires the gift 
of prophecy te predict the fate of the Russian Sovereign who 
should attempt, after these preparations, to march back his 
troops to the north without fighting. 


Portugal.—The return of the King of Portugal from the Bra- 
zils, oue of the immediate consequences of the late Revolution, 
has given rise to a dilemma, of which the results cannot yet be 
calculated, The residence of the King and Court at Rio Janeiro 
for upwards of twelve years, had completely changed the aspect 
of the Brazilian provinces, and developed the resources of that 
fertile country. The presence of a Sovereign among them 
was highly flattering to the natives and European settlers, 
whilst the favours he had ao opportanity of bestowing served 
also as an additional bond of attachment, The comparatively 
prosperous state of agriculture, aided by am active trade, 
had besides greatly contribated to the accamulatien of wealth, 
whilst at the same time the intercourse of foreigners, aod 
¢ the important events occurring in the countries contiguous 
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to the Brazils, had excited among the inhabitants a restless- 
ness and a spirit of inquiry, both novel and ominous. Notwith- 
standing the debasement of the Government, the situation of the 
people at large was greatly improved. They felt not the ravages 
of a long and exhausting war, and the genial climate and rich soil 
compensated for many of the abuses to whieh they were subject. 
The power of hungry Pro-consuls was besides removed, and re- 
dress, in all cases, at hand. Iu short, the social state of the 
Brazilians, although very defective, was infinitely better thau 
that of their European brethren, and of this they were fully sen- 
sible. ence the Revolution in Portugal was hailed in the Bra- 
zils with the utmost enthusiasm. It was the harbinger of good 
to the whole Portaguese nation, whatever was the clime in which 
any part of it was placed. Congratulations, both spontaneous 
and expressive, were forwarded to the Cortes assembled in Lis- 
bon ;—every provinee, however distant and remote, acceded to 
the plan of a new Constitution, embracing all, The Cottes of 
Portugal, trae to the principles which had brought them together, 
observed, in the mean time, the utmost delicacy. They did not 
think of even advising, much less of dictating. Convinced that 
the Brazils “had a right to be happy, and to enjoy all the benefits 
of which their situation is sasceptible, they waited the manifestion 
of public feeling there, and only urged the sovereign to return to 
the land of his ancestors. The elections to the General Cortes 
were enthusiastically made in all the Brazilan provinces, and the 
Depaties, as fast as they could arrive from such a distance, took 
their seats in the National Congress. 


The new organization prodaced consequences which had not 
been foreseen. The Prince Regent, who had been left at the 
head of the Government in the Brazils, gradually found himself 
divested at the greatest part of his authority, and his Govern- 
ment so clogged as not to be able to proceed. The fact is, the 
provinces preferred recurring to Lisbon for all they wanted, rather 
than to Rio Janeiro; because the former medium was most ex- 
peditious and efficacious, as Lisbon was the real seat of power, 
and there also were their Representatives, the men in whom they 
placed their confidence. Hence the greatest confasion ensued, 
and it was not lone before the Prince Regent laid before his fa- 
ther the bumiliating situation in which he was placed. He in- 
formed his father and the Cortes, that the Brazilian provinces re- 
fused obedience to his Government, withheld their contributions, 
and consequently that his treasury was exhausted, and he called 
for the adoption of some remely. 

This letter from the Prince Regent, for the first time. 
brought the Brazilian question, in-its distinct form, ander the 
consideration of the General Cortes, and on the 2!st of last 
August, the Committee, to whom the whole had been referred, 
gave it as their opinion, that in consequence of the new arrange- 
ments of Juntas, or Local Assemblies, instituted in cach of the 
Provinces, the presence of the Prince in the Brazils was not only 
unnecessary, but productive to him ef unpleasant and even inde- 
corens results; consequently, that he ought to return. This 
opinion arose out of and was founded on the application of the 
Priuce himself, supported by the awkward dilemmainto which 
affairs bad been brought by the new order of things, to which the 
Brazils bad voluntarily aceeded, withoat perhaps reflecting on 
the difficulty of legislating in Europe for a country situated in 
America, and of establishing institutions equally eflicient and 
productive of good to both, The situation, however, of things 
tuat bad given rise to the Prince's complaint, could not be reme- 
died in any other way than in that adopted, withant undoing the 
whole the Brazils had done in hecoming partakers of the expect- 
ed benefits arising out of the Revolution in Portugal. Rio Janei- 
ro, had, in fact, naturally became the capital only of its own 
Province, the same as Pernambuco, Maranham, &c., of which, 
collectively, the Central Government had now changed to Lisbon. 
For one to have acknowledged a supreme power emanating from 
Rio Janeiro, would have been a violation of the compact by 
which all were associated with Portugal. This was a collision 
that had only one remedy. It was necessary either to withdraw 
the Brazilian Deputies from the Cortes, or the Prince Regent 


from the Brazils, No alternative was left, The first was impos- 
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sible, without committing a positive act of injustice; and the 
second, at the time it was resolved upon, seemed to be confor- 
mable to the wishes of all the Brazilian provinces, as they had 
of themselves disavowed ‘the supremacy of Rio Janeiro, and 
severally notified this their determination to the.General Cortes, 
in which they had their own Representatives. 


Such has been the origin of the schism that has already 
commenced to shew itself in same parts of the Brazils, aud which 
gave rise to the Manifesto of St. Paul’s, the only paper that has 
yet reached Europe in the tone of complainty and which having 
had a local origin, can only be construed into the expression 
of local sentiments, How far they will be approved of and 
adopted by the other provinces, time alone can shew, This is 
the first embarrassing circumstance the General Congress of the 
United Kingdoms of Portagal have hitherto met with in the pro- 
gress of their labours; and they have acted consistently with the 
principles they have aniformly professed. They have declared 
itto betheir wish te promote the happiness of the Brazils, ag 
well as their own, and if the plan adopted has been hasty or inja- 
dicions, let a new one be devised. The liberal party in Pertu- 
gal acknowledge the principle, that no human wisdom can unite 
what nature has disunited, and that if the provinces of the Bra- 
zils sincerely feel and declare that nothing but a total indepen- 
dence can satisfy their wants and wishes, they havea right to 
judge for themselves. The sentiments already avowed in his 
place on the subject, by so patriotic and enlightened a Member 
as M. Fernandez Thomas, do honour to his own judgment, and 
elacidate the principles by which he and his colleagues act, more 
than any thing that has vet taken place in the General Cortes, 
The Braziis have evidently a right to jadge for themselves, and 
when they come deliberately to commune with cach otheron a 
subject on which their future welfare depends, if it should be the 
opinion of the whole or major part of them, that they ought to 
becomeindependent, it is very clear they will experience no 
threats of blockade from the Cortes of Portugal, although it will 
no doubt excite the keenest pain should anarchy and desolation 


mar the bright prospect already opened on the Brazils.— 
Morning Chronicle, - 


Present Distress.—Abundance of every kind of azricultaral 
produce is said to occasion the present distress, Of one thing 
we are certain, which is, that there is abundance of agricultural 
resolutions! Whether these are to be classed with the other too 
luxuriant crops from which such mischief arises, we know not: 
we are only certain they do not counteract the evil; aad let but 
a few more such genial rains as those of yesterday fall in their 
due season, and little doubt have we that grain of native growth 
will be yetcheaper, The resolations all go to impede the intro- 
duction of foreign corn, or clog its importation with duties. But 
do any of them prove that the present unremanerating price is 
owing to foreign grain, against which our ports have now been 
shut for three years? Doves the present evil spring from foreiga 
corn? Ef not, are not the resolutions providing for a future and 
contingent evil, that may,in fact, never occur? We insert in this 
day’s journal the resolutions of Sir Thomas Lethbridge, a very 
respectable country gentleman, They areas good as any other 
resolations—that is, they are none of them goed for anything. 


Drury-Lane Theatre.—-The Siege of Belgrade was repeated on 
Saturday night at this theatreto a full house. The farce of 
Modern Anviques was annovoced in the bills to follow the opera. 
But when the curtain rose for the commencement of the afterpiece, 
Miss Smithson appeared for her usual character in Monsieur Jonson. 
The audience remained silent antil Messrs. Cooper and Barnard 
made their appearance, when loud hissing, and the usual indica- 
tions of disapprobation, immediately commenced: upon which 
Mr. Cooper, coming to the front of the stage, said. 


“ Ladies and Gentlemen,—TI am totally at a loss (0 conceive 
the cause of sour displeasure, Have not bills been posted in frout 
on the theatre, announcing the partial change of character? It is 
utterly impossible that the farce of Modern Antiques could be per- 
formed witnout the assistance of Mr. Munden, whe is confined ta 
his bed by a suddea attack of the gout,” 
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A considerable portion of the audience seemed disposed to 
to consider this explanation satisfactory, but the number of per- 
sons who thought differently were still sufficient, by the expression 
of their dissatis/action, to convert the performance, which was 
resumed upon the conclasion of Mr, Cooper’s address, into damb 
show. After a short interval, therefore, this gentleman came forward 
a second time, and, as soonas silence was obtained, repeated 
what he had before said, assuring them, upon his honour, of its 
truth. He therefore wished to know what they would have him do ? 
{cries of “go on.”) The performance was then again resumed; 
bat still the noise, now wholly confined to the gallery, continued. 
After a short time, Mr. Elliston, having been repeatedly called for, 


came forward, apparently labouring under indisposition, and 
addressed the house as follows ; — 


“The pablic apology made by Mr, Cooper has been received 
by the sensible part of the audience. (great disapprobation.) 
Ts this conduct proper, thus to endeavour to injure the property 
of the theatre, without any cause? It is most improper. (io- 
creased confusion, and cries of ‘ no reflections.’) I do not mean 
to cast reflections; bat can I prevent the dispensations of Pro- 
vidence? CanI bring Mr. Munden bere from his bed of sick- 
ness? As soon as it was ascertained that he could not play, it 
was publicly announced, and a better farce substituted. (a voice 
in tne gallery said why make distinctions ? ailuding we believe to the ex- 
clusion, im consequence of the alteration, of Miss Copeland) I 
make no distinctions. I repeat, that a better farce has 
been sabstituted, You have already had two apologies for the 
change; you have nowa third; can mandomore? However, 
if this does not satisfy you, leave the house, you who are riotous, 
and your money shall be returned to you. («pplause.) Has not 
illness been allowed as a good plea in every theatre in the world, 
and will it be denied to me? (no, no.) Is this the fair play Tam 
to expect at the hands of a British audience? No man can tell 
when a dispensation of Providence may occar; and why, there- 
fore, when it does, should it be necessary for meto come forward ? 
It was by the merest accident that I happened to be here this 
evening ; and would it not have been very hard, had I been away, 
to have interrupted the performance, because that had taken 
place which no man could prevent. Gentlemen, press not too 
heavily upon a fallen man.” (no, no; enough; go on with the 
performance.) 

The humble tone which pervaded the latter part of this address 
completely succeeded in removing the unfavourable impressions 
which its inauspicious commencement was calculated to create. 
The audience recovered their good humour; tranquillity was restor- 
ed; and Monsieur Tonson proceeded without farther interraption. 

Pedestrianism. —A singular feat of pedestrianism is now per- 
forming on the Regent-road, North Shore. A man, whose name 
we have not been able to ascertain, bas undertaken to walk back- 
wards for three successive days, in 12 hours, the enormous length 
of 38 miles a-day, being upwards of three miles an hour, Abont 
twenty minntes past seven on Monday morning, he commenced 
his undertaking, and completed the immense distance of 39 miles 
at ten minutes past seveninthe evening. Yesterday morning 
(Tuesday) about five minutes after seven, he renewed the arduous 
task ; and although the day was unusually warm for the season 
of the year, and the interruption, from the concourse of people 
assembled to witness his undertaking, considerable, he completed 
his performance about six minutes before seven. This morning, 
(Wednesday, the Ist of May,) about the usual time, be resumed 
his task.—,Liverpool Courier. 

Dover, May 15.—‘ Their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Denmark disembarked from the yacht into 
the Custom-house boat, which brought them into the Har- 
bour about nine o'clock, On entering the Pier, and as the 
boat passed along the Heads, the most enthusiastic cheers 
of nearly 500 persons greeted their arrival, the Bands playing 
* God save the Kieg.’—On reaching the Crosswall-stairs, they 
were received by Sir Charles Smith, C, B. of the Royal Engi- 
neers, the Commanding Officer at this place, and a Guard of 
Honoar of the 3d Baffs, under the command of Major Maclay ; 
the guns at the heights and small cannon placed upon the para- 
pet of the Custom-house firing a royal salute, 
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“Mr. Wright, of the Ship Hotel, havisg provided a coach 
and four to receive their Highnesses on their landing, they were 
handed to it, and driven to the Hotel, escorted by a party of 
the 9th Lancers, amid reiterated cheers from the populace: 
indeed the Royal Visitors could not have received a more cor- 
dial welcome; but the effeot of the scene was entirely lost by the 
Jateness of the arrival, 

“ At an early hour this morning, the Crown Prince, accom- 
panied by the Danish Ambassador and Sir Charles Smith, went 
to thé Castle, and inspected the under ground works and forti- 
fications. In the meantime, the band of the 3d Buffs having 
been stationed under the windows of the Ship Inn, quay side, 
commenced playing several airs, when the Princess came to the 
window, and remained some considerable period, beating time 
to the music with her hand, and a gentle movement of her head ; 
between the airs of ** God save the King,” “ Rule Britannia,” 
and the “Copenhagen Waltz,” the Princess was saluted with 
three distinct rounds of huzzas, which she acknowledged in the 
most affable manner by bowing many times. On the return of 
the Prince from the Castle, several officers and persons of dis- 
tinction were introduced, among whom was the Mayor, Depaty 
Mayor, and Town Clerk, who were most graciously received, 
their Royal Highuesses conversing with each individual in the 
most condescending manner, 

* Ateleven o'clock their Royal Highnesses ard Suite, ac- 
companied by the Danish Aimbassador and Suite left the Hotel 
in five carriages for Canterbury, amidst the cheers of an im- 
mense multitude and the firing of cannon from the Heights and 
Custom-house.” . 

Drary Lane Thea‘re.—On Saturday evening (May 18), the 
comedy of Jodn Bull, a Concert, and the farce of Two Strings to 
your Bow, were presented in aid of the fund for the relief of 
the suffering Irish, On this oceasion Mr. Johnstone re-ap- 
peared on the stage in the character of Dennis Brulgruddery, 
in which he Jeft it; Mr. Dowtoa played Job Thornberry, after 
a long absence from the London boards ; and Siguor Ambro- 
getti added his services to thuse of the whole vocal company of 
the establishment, to render the musical aitractions of the even- 
ing complete: yet we are sorry to say that the pit was not more 
than three parts filled until hali-price, the dress circle was thinly 
attended, and the upper boxes almosi empty. Whether the full 
houses attracted by the King's visits to the theatres this week had 
exhausted the play-going public, or whether the disgust which 
the name of John Bull now excites io honourable minds opera- 
ted to the prejudice of the comedy, we cannot tell; but we are 
exceedingly sorry for the result, not only as affecting the fund, 
but as a vexatious disappointment to the manager and perfor- 
mers who came forward soliberally on the occasion. Mr. John- 
stone, however, has received withas ardenta greeting as could 
have proceeded from the most crowded house; cheers, and wa- 
viog of hats, followed by long and deep peals of applause, pro- 
ved the vivid recollection of his past excellence, and the sympa- 
thy which the audience felt for the peculiar motives which inda- 
ced him to come again, for once only, befors them, His perform- 
mance, excepting that his utterance was impaired by the loss of 
teeth, was as rich as we have ever seen it; and he sung the ac- 
count of the family misfortunes ef Dennis Brulgruddery, at the end 
of the play, with a quiet humour, in which he has no equal on the 
stage. The applause which followed his departure was most 
cordial, and it was long before it died away. Dowton also was 
extremely well received, and played Job Thornberry in general 
with great adherence to nature; but he should beware of a smap- 
pish and tricksome style which country audiences may admire 
more than the full round tone and straitforward manner in which 
he excels every one else, bat which will not please so well his 
jadicious admirers. In the Concert which followed Ambrogetti 
gave his celebrated scene of instsuction to the orchestra from 
Il Fanatico per la Musica in his most lively and whimsical man- 
ner; and Braham sang “ Robin Adair” in his most pure, simple, 
and affecting style. All the performers were received with unu- 
sual expressions of hearty approbation ; as if the audience were 
anxions to make up ia warmth for the paucity of their numbers, 
—T imes. 
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French Elections, 


Paris, May 24—Whien the poll at the Eleetoral Callege commenced, 
the Journat pes Denats ceased to make any observations on the elec- 
tions going forword. ‘The result of the collected votes of the several 
colleges for the first class, being now ascertained, this paper endeavours 
to demonstate by reasoning that the numerical advantage has in fact 
been obtained by the Ministerial party. For our part we prefer demon- 
stration by numbers. Let as therefore contrast the votes obtained by 
the members of that party with those given to the Opposition. 





Sn Perr . 3380 Mestadier, ...cc..ccccccee 133 
Chauvelin, ...... eeserecee 205 Dyrand-Durepaire, ....... 155 
eee 162 De Meynard, ...cscseeeee 150 
Abusson Soubrebost,........ 92 Maine de Birdn, .......... 120 
Cassaignoles,.......0e000+ 162 De Genis,......... eccceee 78 
Lainé de Villevéque, ...... 116 Thésan de Biran,.......2.2 136 
Alexandre Périer, ......... 156 BN 06+ 08a 6eve%eee eoee 166 
Saulnier, ....sceccesseseee 169 Durand-Fajon, ....00...45. 358 
| eee - 160 § D’Hanteroche,.......... «- 200 
Danse-Renault, ....... coves 204 DE iseccakoucas . 170 
Gebete oc thane ccaecben . 221 GUE octcsdecece ccces S88 
Le Comte dela Rochefoucault, 276 Gariver Dafongerais, ...... 169 
SND 6 iis ceVicdds covece 113 De Lacaye-Jonsselin, ...... 85 
Voyer a’ Argensoe, ecoccene 65 Lebschu de a cove 1 
Le Comte Lapoye,......... 169 SPDs. ktsnetionss we oe. 30L 
BDajande, « cccccceccceses . 343 Lz Comte d’ Effiat, estdceces 222 
Gilbert de Voisius, ........ 217 Crignon.d’ Anzouer, . thesess SO 
Le Général Gérard, ........ 150 Thibout de Paisac, ........ 160 
Ge MO soveccccccecces 819 Le Comte d’Orglande,,..... 176 
Casimir Périer, ........... 824 Bagenlded, . accesses sccsccce 14 
CRMs ccvcvcces eeeces 845 SORERSP, ».0 ows codvewes ein - 192 
Benjamin Delessert,........ 691 Baron d’Anthes,.....6000+0 175 
Claude Sallerop,.......0... 665 DGTRATM, cove cncccdsccce MO 
a ae 

MORESO, ccveccescchsae GER 

EMF e ccctcccaconecesece OOS 

Total No. 7854 Total No. 5177 





From this statement it is pretty evident that the twenty three Con- 
stitutional Members are returned by nearly 3000 votes more than the 26 
Ministerial Members, although the latter party had the snpport ot Go- 
vernment, the Presidents aud Masters of the Colleges, and indeed the 
infinence of all the officers, from the Prefectto the Gardener in their 
favor. 

The election in the Colleges of the Departments may perhaps be 
advanced against this statements. We will therefore state in detail the 
member of suffrages squeezed not of what is called the peculiar right of 
the first class. 

The twenty-fonr Ministerial Members returned by the Great Col- 
Jeges are MM, de Berbis ; Brennet, Angier dwChesaud, Chiihaud de La- 
rigaudie, Mirandole, du Pavillon, de Flamarens, de Galard, Sarret de 
Coussergues, Dalzon, de la Vieuville, Duplessis-Grenedan, Tregomain, 
de Perceval, de Rochemore, H. de Longuéve, Rocheplatte, Kergorlay, 
Borel de Bretizel, Gontaud-Biron, Charancay, Lelére de Maisons, Pa- 
vy, Gillet. 

The nine Members elected by the Opposition Party of the Grand 
Colleges are MM. Ternaux, Gaspard Got, Tripier, Alexandre de Laborde, 
je Général a’ Anthouard, Etienne, G. Lafayette fils, Keclin, Clere-Las- 
salle. 

Tn calculating the namber of votes obtained by Members elected 
on both sides, it appears that the Ministerial party did not obtain more 
than 4000, while the Opposition Members were chosen by upwards of 
$700, and itis well known that particularly in the Great Colleges is 
Ministerial influence is nsed: it is there that oar adversaries are said to 
be most numerous. 

After these plain statements it is self evident that in the Great as 
well the Lower Colleges, the votes in favor of the Opposition are much 
more numerous than those Ministers bave gained. It follows hence that 
if the whole body of Electors of the first class were united into one col- 
lege, there would not have been a single Ministerial Member chosen. 
We may judge from this whether the system at present adopted by Mi- 
nisters be approved by the Nation. Itis to be remarked that in many 
of the Great Colleges several Electors of the opposition party are believ- 
ed to have declined presenting themselves at the poll. 

It is time that of the 82 members receutly chosen our adversaries 
have obtained more votes than oarselves; but we find the party to the 
left supported by many voices in comparison to its force in last session. 
Of old members, its loss has been much less considerable thau that of 
the party totheright. This is easily ascertained by the following list 
of members not retarned for the ensning sessions. 

MM. Anglés pére, Voysinde Gartempe, Verneilh de Puyrazean, 
Barbary de Langlade, Lagrange, Lelovg, de Mouicaim, de Floirac, de 
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Boisgelin, Legrave rend, Tréhu de Monthierry, Bran de Villeret, de 
Gonin-Moisant, Vallée de Nully d’Héricart-de Thury, de Broglie, De- 
launay, Drnet-Desvaux, de Serre, Moll de Gotton, Corcelles, de Cham- 
bost, Condert, Bellart, Breton, Olivier, Bounet, Lebrun, Quatremere de 
Quincy, Moriseet, Andrault et Jard- Panvilliers. 





HAL. Perry’s Ribrary. 


PART THE THIRD—SECOND DAY. 
There were rare doings at Evan’s Rooms yesterday.—The Giant 
Collectors were indéed refreshed, and the spirit manifested to possess 
the early printed poetry was more ardent thaw ever. 


Phillis and Flora, the sweete and civil contention of two amor- £ s. d, 
ous Ladys, 1598, ......+.6- ocesde test oceece ccocccccce LL ILO 
Peersons Mottects, or grave Chamber Musigue, coutaining 

Songs of Five Parts, some full, and some verse and choras, 

all fit for voycesand vails........- esscses 1199 
Peyton's Glasse of Time, in the two first ages, “a a Poem, 1620. 7 70 
Passion of a Discontented Mind, a Poem, 1621,..... eooce 3 40 
Picke’s Banquet of Pleasure, furnished with choyee Love- 

Posies, Songs, Satyrs, Epigrams, &c. 1639, ............. 6 76 
Pills to Purge Melancholy, 1661, ....... ecoresccsescesecce 8 OG 
Pasquil’s Palmodia, and his Progresse to the Taverne, with a 

Piesant Pinte of Poetical Sherry, a Poem, ..a..0+.00-- 2140 
Pasquil’s Mad-cappe, throwne at the Corruptions of these aeen 


Times, a Poem, 1626, .........eeseeee cocbobeccces ee 


In this day’s sale is included Robinson’s Handful of Pleasant Delites 
—a.n unique Gem in the poetical department, and endeared to us by 
the allusion in the first poem to one of the songs of Ophelia in Hamlet- 
when the frantic maid is strewing flowers: ‘‘ There’s rosemary, that’s 
for remembrance.” —This volume was once the property of Cot. Byog. It 
was porchased by Mr. Perry at the sale of the library of the Duke of 
Marlborongh ; also a mest cuiious, valuable, and Extensive Collection of 
Prynue’s Pablications, eollected with great industry, and considerable 
expence, by the late Mr. Perry, and chronologically arranged, in 21 vols, 
—Mr. Evans observes, this extremely interesting and very valuable 
Collection of Prynne’s Historical and Miscellaneous Publicans, is highly, 
deserving the attention of Public Libraries, and Collectors of English 
History. The indefatigable industry, profound research, the multifarions 
and extensive erudition, the acute and legal knowledge of Pryane were 
employed in discussing every question of Domestic Poliey, and coustitu- 
tional Htstory. When Prynne does not convince, he always send away 
his readers with enlarged kuowledge. His works abound with recondite 
learning; and Illustrations frequently gathered from Uupublished Re- 
cords, and throw great light on our early History, and on the contro. 
versies and events ofthe Civil War. Their merits are equally attested by 
his persecutions by Land and Cromwell, Clarendon’s praise, and his 
appointment on the Restoration to be Keeper of the Records in the 
Tower. Such a Collection has not occurred iu any sale for several years. 


English Character.—The national character of the English is 
pride, and the meanest of all pride,—purse-pride. Evena poor lord 
is despised; and to increase this fortune, a necessitous peer will con- 
descend to marry into a rich citizen’s family. Anoverweaning affection 
for mouey, an idolatrous worship of gain, have absolutely confonded 
the general intellect, and warped the judgment of many, to that excess, 
thatin estimating meu or things, they refer always to ‘* What is he 
worth?” or,” What will it fetch ?’”—Were we to point ont a person and 
say,—* There goes a goodman one whohas not avice,”—he would 
scarcely be noticed;—but exclaim, ‘* That man is worth 500,000/s.”—and 
he willbestared at tillout ofsight. This sordid habit of thinking was fine- 
ly hit off, by a keen fellow of a neighbonripg nation, who bad carried on 
business in London and failed. Sitting ina coffee-house ove day, 
where a few wealthy citizens were discussing some money concerns, and 
observing him very attentive, one person turned aside and said to him, 
** What's your opinion, Sir, of the matter ?” “S’blood, Sir, ” retarned he, 
peevishly, what opinion can a man have in this countuy, who has nota 
guinea in this pocket?”—This makes good what Mr. Burke says,~-** That 
a merchant hasno faith bat imhis vanker ; his ledger is his bible; the ex. 
change is his church ; the desk his aliar, andhis money is his god.’”’— 
Trusier’s Life. 

We have been informed on good authority, that Mr. Sergeant Hot. 
LOcK is not likely in future to come this circuit, as he isshortly to hecome 
Solicitor -General in the room of sir J. Copney, who will be made attor- 
ney General ; and Sir R. Girrorp will be elevated to the Bench, in the 
place of Baron Woop, who retires. We also hear thata silk gown has 
been offered to Mr. BrovGHam, on the ground of his having been At. 
torney-Geueral to her late Majesty, but that he has declined accepting it 
unless a similar compliment is paid to Mr. Denman; thongh he has no 
objection to receiv one, if offered him without reference to his late ap- 
poiutnent as principal legal adviser to the late Queeu .— Durham Chroni- 
cle, 
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kmpecrial Varliament 
HOUSE OF LORDS, FRIDAY, MAY 17, 1822. 





The House met at ten:o’clock in the morning, and proceeded in Ap- 
peals. Counsel were finally heard in the Appeal ** Young and Co, v. Le- 
ven.” — Judgmeut postponed. . 


The Earl'of Bristol'aid the Earl of Lucan took the oaths and 
their seats. ; ~ 


Leave was given to Lord Stowell toattend the Committee of the 
House of Commons on Foreign Trade, it his Lordship should think fit. 

The Seditious: Meetings Amendment Bill, some local and private 
Bilis, were brought up from the House of Commons, by Mr. Denison, 
Lord Edward Somerset, Sir Edward Winuington, Sir Cuarles Cockerell, 
aud other Meinbers, and cead a firat ume. 

The Silk Lace Duties Bill was.read a thicd time, and passed. 


Petitions were presented by the Duke of Gloucester, from the 
University of Cambridge, against the Roman Catholic Peers Bill, his 
Royal Highwess stating bis wish to be nuderstood that he had no opinion 
upon the subject ; by the Eart of Hareweod, from Pontefact, and by the 
Earl of Abingdon, from Abingdon, for the Amelioration of the Criminal 
Code ; by Lord Suffield, two Petitions from Hundreds in Norfolk, com- 
plaiuing of Agrieultutal Distress ; by the Eari’Fortescue from Piy mouth 
object of it not heard) ; by the Marquess of Doushire, trom Beliast, for 
the Repeal of the Window Tax ; and by the Marquess of Lansdown, from 


Devizes, infovopr of theTi Treatment of Gattie Bill. Ordered to le 
upou the Table. 


The Earl of Limeric gave notice fur Monday of moving the commit- ; 


meat of Sir John Milley Doyle’s Divorce Bill. 





IRISH CORN. 


The Eart of DARNLEY, with réferencé to’ an idea very prevalent : 
amoug ‘the farmers in England, and which it would be bighiy expediert \ 


to set aside, vamely thtat'Foreign Corn was imported ‘into Ireland and 
then imported from thence into this coanty, ds Trish corms, wished to ask 
tiie Nobie Earl opposite whether'there was ‘any fodddation for -such a 


beliet, he (Lord D.) himself uot believing that any such practice had 
taken place. 


The Earl of LIVERPOOL said he was as firmly convinced as he 
could be of any thing of which be had not ocujar demonstration that, vo 
such practice had taken place, nor was it possible that it co@ld; and 
with sctereuce to the quantity, of graim iMtported | from: Lreland he was 
fully satisfied, from the information of which be was io possession, as no 
doubt oihers. who, had. the means of in‘ormation of with regard to those 
parts of the country from whence the grain came, that the whole of it was 
derived from the produce of the soil and which be had no doubt wonld 
be still more extensive under the proposal modifications of the Curn 
Laws. 





IRISH INSURRECTION ACT. 


Lord KING wished toknow whether it was intended to renew the 
Irish Insurrection Act, and ifso, whether it was intended to propose the 
renewal within any period ‘that would allow of that discussion of the 
subject which its importance demanded? 

The Earl of LEVERPOOL said that with regard to the two Bills 
brought forward at the commeucemént of the Session respecting Ireland 
it was notiutended to renew the Habeas Corpus Suspension, but cir- 
cumstances required the renewal of th Insurreetion Act, and it was in- 
tended to parpose a Bill in another piace for that purpose very soon af- 
ter the holidays. * 





DISTRESS IN IRELAND. 


i i 

The Eail of DARNLEY adverted to,what he had sajd on Wedues- 
day, respecting the;distressed, staie of a part of Ireland, and jwished to 
know whether. the Nobie Earl was now prepared to staie the date of the 
first communication irom the, Government of Ireland respecting an ap- 
prehended scarcity or distress.in that country? As to the date of the 
first measure resorted ty hese for the, purpose of relieving the distress 
in that coupiry, it appeared, gow, from the votes of the ,esher House, 
that it had been brought forward only yesterday, the AGth, by Mr. 
Goulbourn in the shape, of a measusefor giviag employment to the 
poor of Ireland. This at least.was the figst, measuse of which they 
had any certain information, It temained for the Nobie Earl to state 
what was the date.of the first measure actually regosted to for the 
relief of the distress, and be (Lord Darnley) would refrain from making 
any mvtion upon the suiject for the present, ia order t@ ascertain whe- 
ther the Nobie Eari. was disposed to give the ioformation,sought for. 

The Earl of LIVERPOOL said ‘be had no hesitation in giving the 
information requested bythe Noble Lord. The Marquess Wellesley in 
the course of a few days alter he had taken wpow himrithe' Goverument of 
Ireland, resorted to measure for the purpose ef obtaining information as 
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_ of subsistence. 


to the state of Ireland, bath politically and with regard to the snpply of 
foed. . kt was found that at that period there was a great abundance of 
articles of food, aud at low prices, aud no apprebeusions were entertain. 
ed of avy scarci'y.—-He though it right-here to observe that great deli- 
cacy aud difficulty were necessarily involved iu any question of interfer- 
ing with regard to the supplpaf.tood, as'snch interference tended to do 
mach wisehief by interfering withindividnals speculations, and enhaucing 
the price of articles of the first necessity. ‘The only measure resorted to 
in this part of the empire with reference to such a subject, was the mea« 
sure during the scarcity of 1800, of grauting a bounty upon the importat, 
ov of Grain, and he believed ail were now agreed that that measure ..d 
more harm than good, as the Grain would have been sold at a cheaper 
rate, chad the boauty net been given. He was aware, of course, as he 
had before stated, that in 1816 and 1817, relief had been afforded to Ire- 
land, under circumstances similar to the. present ; and he was fully 
aware that such a state of distress under peculiar circumstances might, 


exist, as to render it absolutely pecessary for Government to interferey, 


but still it was highly essential that such an interference on the parte . 
Government should only take place when it became unavoidable ; af 
that the measure adopted for. that. purpose should, be resorted to 
with the greatest caution, and with as much secrecy as possible, in 
order to avoid that sortof interference which would only tend to imter- 
rupt the regular supply of the markets, or to enhance the price of articles 
It was in this view of the subject that the state of Ire- 
land was looked to, and though it was @esirable to avoid all interference 
on the part of Government as long as possible; yet a strict watch was 
kept as to the state of that part of Ireland» where distress was beginning 
toappear, It was found that only one article of food, that of potatoes, 
had failed and that much, distress had in consequence arisen in the 
County of Clare, bat it was found, that at the same time, the Oats were 
used for the purposes of illicit distillation, and there was actually an 
expectation of grain going in from that Couuty. The distress, however, 
was at length found to be of that character and extent, that'Government 
were compelled to interfere at the commencement of the month of April, 
by cautionsiy and as “secretly as possible sending asupply of food, and 
afterwards supply of potatoes for seed. It had been said on a former 
evening by his Noble Friend, that the potatoes for seed were sent too 
late; but he (Lord Liverpool) had obtained the best information upon 
that point, and:he could assare their Lordships, that the potatoes for 
seed would be in full time during the course of the present month. But 
whilst he(Lord Liverpool) felt that the Government conid not delay any 
longer the aeuding asupply for the relief,of the distress that existed, he had 
leoked to other sources asa much more eligible more of relietjand he had 
with that view encouraged as much as pessible the subscription which 
had been set on foot, and which had been so liberally supported, for the 
relief of the distress in Ireland. He rejoiced in the liberal and increas- 
ing amount of that subscription, not only with a view to the relief of the 
distress existing in Ireland, in a much better pode than could be adopt- 
ed hy Government; but with the still higher view, that it was of great 
importance, with reference to the interests of the United Empire, that 
the population of lreland should feel, at a period when a portion of them 
was involved in distress, that all classes of persons in England were ea- 
ger to come forward with the utmost liberality for the reliefof that. dis- 
tress, as nothing could ina greater degree tend to produce a feeling 
amongst the people of Ireland, that wasin the highest degree desirable, 
than snch instances of liberality on the part of the people of England. 


The Marquess of LANSDOWN agreed with the Noble Earl iv his 
general principles, with regard to the inexpediency of the interference 
of Government, in the supply of the markets; but it should be recollect - 
ed that there was adistinction between the case of a geweral scarcity 
and that of the partial failure of a particular article of food. Inthe pres 
sent instance the distress had arisen, not from any general s¢arcity, for 
on the contrary there was an abundance of grain, but it arose from the 
failure of one article of, tood, that of potatoes, and that'too in the garden of 
the peasant, upon which Le depended for subsistance, it was in this view 
that it become essential to afford relief, and he was surprised that the'No- 
bla Earl had not given on Wedwesday the information which he had now 
imparted to the House ; for though undoubtediy it would be highly in. 
expedient to intefere with the markets ip the case ofa general . scarcity ; 
yet in the present case under the special circumstance of the partial 
failure of one article of food, it became absolutely necessary to extend 
relief to the distress that in consequence existed; and it was with the 
saine feelings as the Nobie Earl that he rejoiced in the liberality of those, 
iudividuals who had 60 promptly eptered into a subscription for the re- 
lief of that distress. He highly ,approved also the Bill brought into the 
other Hopse for affording employment tu the poor of Ireland, and which. 
he knew to be brough forward in unison with the opinions of those indi- 
vidnals who had the best means of information as to what, would be the 
most advisaable measures. The fact was, that the poor peasants, where 
potatées Wad failed, liad beeu Curthpelled te resort for subsisténce, to 
the’constimption of theit pigs, and their cows, and were léft without tlie 
méans of paying wvy tent. «Thétattords, who depended apon their rents 
were thus compelled to suspend all the works they were carrying on; the 
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labourers employed in those works were in consequence discharged, and 
thas the distress was continually increasing, there being no means! ofem- 
ployment nor any money circulating. Tt was andoubtedly, thbrefore, 
@ wise policy to give the means of employment,’ which’ would, of conrse, 
have a direct teundeacy to alleviate the distress, Uhiter all the circum- 
stances, however, and after the information afforded by the Nolile Earl 
CLiverpool), he (the Marquess'of Lansdowa) thought it’ would be impo- 
litic to give publicity to the details of the velief that had béen afforded, 
and therefore he wished his Noble Friend not to persist in’ bringing for- 
ward any motion. He trusted, however, that asin the beginning of the 
Session the Standing Orders of the House had been suspended, for tive 
purpose of passing coercive measure with regard to Ireland, there would 
be no hesitation in now adopting a similar course with reference to a 
measure for relieving the Poor of that country, by affording them the 
means of employment 


The Earl of DARNLEYsaid he did got wisli after what had been 
stated, to bring forward any motion upon the subject ; but he trusted no 
time would be lost in passing the Bill alluded to. 


Ad jonrned till Monday. 
Petition of the Sugar Refiners. 


The following ts a Copy of the Petition of the Sugar Refiners of 
London, presented by Mr. Thos. Wilson, on Thursday (May 2):— 


“TO THE HONOURARLE THE COMMONS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, IN PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED. 
The humble Petition of the undersigned Sugar Refiners of London. 
“Sheweth, That your Petitioners view, with the greatest alarm, 
the measares now pending in Parliameut, for ewabling the West India 
Colonists to send their prodace direct to the Continents sf Enrope and 


America; and hanbly beg leave to submit to the consideration of your 
Honourable House : 


“That the Public aud your Petitioners are already debarred under 
the existing Colonial System, from the use of all Sugar not the produce 
of the West Indian Coloties ; Sugar imported from our Eastern Posses- 
sion being virtually excluded from the Home Market, by the operation 
of the protecting duties, 


“The extreme hardship of the proposed measures must, therofore, 
be appareat; which, while they maintain in fall force tue provisions, 
compelling both your Petitioners and the Pablic to receive their whole 
supply of Sugar from the West Ludiau Planter, dispense with ail obligati- 
ou upon him to tender them his commedity in retarn. No security ap- 
pears to be coutemplated for the protection of the British consumer, from 
whom the Pianter will have it ia bis power tuexact what price he pieas- 
es, by ¢onsigning a very moderate portion of his produce to an Ameri- 
can, ofGentinental market. Your Petitioners, therefore, book to your 
Honoarable House for protection against measures, not less irreconcilea- 
ble with the plain principles of nataral justice, than with those of the 
free andunrestrained system of commerce, by whie the supporters of 
those measures profess tu be guided. 


“Your Petitioners constituting a large, and they presame fo say 
industrious body of Manufacturers, solicit the indulgence of your Hon- 
norable House, while they state that the further diminution of the Home 
supply of sugar, one arowed object of the proposed measures, cannol fail 
entwely to destroy the power of your Petitioners to compete with the 
Foreign Manufacturer, who already possessing the timmense advantage 
of aceess te almost every market of the globe for a supply of his raw 
material, will now acquire a further advantage over your Petitioners, 
by being admitted as « purchaser to the ouly market from which they 
are premitted to supply themselves. Lest anidea should be enter- 
tained that the British Refineries are of small extent, recent origio, 
er trivial importance, your Petitioners acquaiat your Honourable Honse 
that vot less thaw three millions sterling of capital is thus embarked, 
upon the full faith of che continued protection of Parliament; and in 
coofirmatinn of their statement of the consideration ever given to their 
mannfactare, by the Legislature, they beg leave to advert to an Act of 
Parliament, passed in 9. 10. Williain LLL, Cap. 23, recognizing the trade 
of Refining Sugars for Export, as one “ very profitable to this king- 
dom;” and accordingly grainting it to the express protectiou of Pars 
liameat, 

‘Your Petitioners, ever since the restoration of peace, have been 
strennously exerting themselves to editend with the foreign mranafactur- 
ets in supplyiug differeut parts of Eorepe with Refined Sugar ; and dar- 
ing the Inst year ajone, go less a quantity of thac article was exported 
to the Continent from the port of London only, than the refined produce 
of 80,000 hogsheads of Raw Sugar, the whole import into that port ia 
the same vour being only 176,810 casks. 

“Your Petitioners forbear to enumerate the benefits cneaeperily 
resulting from tbe Sugar Refiners of the Empire to the Revenue, the ia- 
ternal and external commerce of the cauatry, and to that pursery of Bri- 





tish seamen—the Coasting Trade; all which considerations will natarally 
Suggest themselves to-yeur Hooonrable Honae, / reminded by your 
Petitioners, that they consume im their processes and in their export- 
ing packages, many highly taxed articles; that they are large) consum- 
ers of coals, iron, and copper, and-maintain many subsidiary branches 
of manufacture. But they beg leave particularly’ to draw the attention 
of your Honourable House to the cireumstance, ‘that in the course of tie’ 
process of refining Sugar for the foreign marketsyaminferter.sort, nufit’ 
for the purposes of export, is created, which, under the name of Bas- 
tard Sugar and Molasses, furnishes no inconsiderable part of the cheap 
support of the peorer classes of our own countrymen, particularly in the 
Northern Manufactiring Districts. Pe adhe be gay 

“Your Petitioners also desire distinctly to stafe, and are perpared 
to prove, if required, that there is not, and fof a’ ¢otisittetable period of 
time'there has not existed any snperabundance: of West’ India Sugar, 
the produce of the’ British’ Cionies ; but that, on the’contrary, for severat 
pears past, the annual supply has ‘seafeely’ equalled tlie annival demand. 

* Confiding therefore, in thie quity of their case,yourPetitioners throw 
themselves npon the justice. and wisdom, of your Honourable Hunse for 
that seasonable protection which alone can, prevent their ruin; apd pray 
that these measures may not be permitted to pass. into a law, or, if suf- 
fered to pass, that sach an alteration may be made ia the present duties 
upon East India and other Sugar, as shall «ilow them to be imported up- 
on equal terms with those of the West India Colonies, and thereby inu- 
sure to your Peritioners asufficieut supply of their raw material. 


“ And your Petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray.” 


Prise Poem.—Ropal Society of Literature. 
Literary Gazette. 





While perfecting, with the caution, diligence, and care which so 
important a measure demands, the forms aud constitution of the Royal 
Society of Literature, the public bas learnt trom our pages that the 
Council, to whom these arrangements are committed, proposed certain 
premiums for poetical, historical, literary, and philological essays ; and 
that the prize for the first composition—‘* A poem on Dartmoor,” was 
last year awarded to Mrs, Felicia Hemans. This poem has been priat- 
ed and distributed amoug the members of the Institution 3 and though 
its tones may resembie only the breathings of the Infant Hercules, it 
cannot fail to be agreeable to our friends to trace here the commenc- 
ing steps of an Institation which promises a gigantic existence and ex- 
traordinary labours in the Angeam Stable of modern literacere. 


That the dopies of Mrs. Hemans’s beautiful prodaction are in few 
hands, is another recommendation of it to our notice 7 and if we restrain 
ourseives’ from quoting it at full length, it is owing to ourseuse of what 
is due to the fair author's rights, aud to a sincere desire rather to pro- 
mote her interests than cousult our own inclinations, 


Dartmoor, which obtained the prize of Fifty Guineas proposed by 
the Royal Society of Literature,” is printed by order of the Society, aud 
forms a ueat quarto of twenty two pages —about 350 lines. 


The opening is both skilfal and fine :— 


Amidst the peopled and. the regal Isle, . 
Whose vaies, rejoicing in their beaaty, smile; 
Whose cities, feariess of the spoiler, tower, 
And send on every breeze a voice of power ; 
Hath Desolation rear'd herself a throne, | 
Aad mark'd a pathiess region for her own? 
Yes! though thy turf no stain of carnage wore, 
When bied the noble hearts of many a shore, — 
Though not a hostile step thy heath-flowers bent, 
When empires totter’d and the earth was rent ; 
Yet lone, as if some trampler of mankind 
Had stili'd life’s busy murmurs on the wind, 
Aad, fush’d with power, in dariug Pride’s excess. 
Btamp’d on thy soil the curse of barrenness ; 
For tee in vain descend the dews of heaven, 
Jo vain the sun-beam aud the shower are given; 
Wild Dartmoor ! thon that, midst thy mountains rede, 
Haat rob'd thyself with haughty solitade, 
As adatk-cloud vo Summer's clear blue sky, 

A mourner, circled with testivity! 
For ail beyond is‘life! —the rolling sea, 

| ‘Tie rash, the swell, whose echoes reac: not thee. 

| Yet who shall find a scene so wild and bare, 
But maa has left his lingering traces there !— 
E’en on mysterious Afric’s boondiess plains, 
Where soon, with attributes of midnight reigue . 
Tn gloom and silence, fearfully profound, 
As of a world unwak’'d to soul or sound ; 
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Though the sad wanderer of the burning zone 
Feels, as amidst ivfinity, alone, 

Aud nonght of life be near: his camel's tread: 

Is o’er the porsirate cities of the dead! 

Some column, rear’d by long-forgotten hands, 
Just lifts its head above the billowy sands — 

Some mouldering shrine still consecrates the scene, 
And tells that Glory’s footstep there hath been. 
There hath the Spirit of the Mighty pass'd, 

Not without record ; thongh the desert-blast, 
Borne on the wings.of Time, hath swept away 
The proud creations, rear'd to brave decay. 

But. thou, lone region! whose unnoticed name 
No. lofty deeds have mingled with their fame, 
Who shall anfold thine annals ?—Who shall tell 

If ow thy soil the sons of heroes fell, 

Fa those far ages, which have left no trace, 

Wo sun-beam on the path way of their race? 
Though, haply, in the unrecorded days 

f kings and chiefs, who pass’d without their praise, 
Thon might’st have rear’d the valiant and the free, 
In history’s page there is no tale of thee. 


Yet hast thou thy memorial. On the wild 


And festal melody of Loire or Seine, 
And of those mothers who had watch’d and wept, 
When on the field th’ nushelier’d conscript slept, 
Bath’d with the midnight dews. And some were there 
Of sterner spirits, harden'd by despair ; 
Who, in their dark imaginings again 
Fir’d the rich palace and the stately faue, 
Drank in the victim's shriek, as music’s breath, 
And liv’d o’er scenes, the festivals of death! 
And there was mirth too! —strange and savage mirth: 
More fearful far than all,the woes of earth! 
The laughter of cold hearts, and scoffs that spring 
From minds, for which there is no sacred thing, 
And transient bursts of fierce, exulting glee,— 
The lighting’s flash upon its blasted tree! 


But still, howe’er the soul’s disguise were worn, 
If, from wild revelry, or haughty scorn, 
Or buoyant hope it won an outward show, 
Slight was the mask, and all beneath it—woe. 


7 


Mrs. Hemans dwells on this theme, and paints several por- 
traits, but iv the end leaves particular scenes for the general prospecis 
of peace; ¢ 


Still rise the cairns of yore, all rudely pil’d,* 

But hallow’d by that instinct, which reveres 
Things fraught with characters of elder years. 
And such are these. Long centuries have flown, 
Bow'd many a crest, and shatter’d many a throne, 


It is a glorious hour when Spring goes forth, 
O'er the bleak mountains of the shadowy North, 
And, with one radiant glance, one magic breath, 
Wakes all things lovely from the sleep of death ; 





While the glad voices of a thousand streams, 


Mingling the urn, the trophy, aud the bust, Bursting their bondage, triamph in her beams ! 


With that they hide—their shrin’d and treasar’d dust: 
Men traverse Alps and Oceans, to behold 

Earth’s glorious works fast mingling with her mould : 
But still these nameless chroniclers of death. 

Midst the deep silence ofthe napeopled heath, 

Stand in primeval artlessness, and wear 

The same sepuichral mien, and almost share 

Th’ eternity of nature, with the forms 

Of the crown'd hills, beyond the dwellings of the storms. 


Further philosophical reflections onthese monuments follow; 
and an allusion to some druidical remains ou the eastern side of Dart. 
moor, brings vn a noble description of the rites of these ancient and s3- 
vage priests. 

Bat wilder sounds were there: th’ imploring cry, 
That woke the forest’s echo in reply, 
But not the heart’s !—Unmov'd the wizard train 
Stood round their human victim, and in vain 
His‘ prayer for mercy rose; in vain his giancc 
Look'd up, appealing to the bine expanse, 
Where iu their calm immortal beauty, shone ‘ 
Heaven's cloudless orbs. With faint and fainter moan, 
Bound on thé shrine of sacrifice he lay, 
Till, drop by drop, life’s current ebb’d away An apostrophe to the barren heath, a prophesy of its culture, and 
Till rock and tarf grew deeply darkly red, ba pious anticipation of religious rites amid its peop!ed bowers, are given 
And the pale moon gieam'd paler on the dead, in language at once patriotic, pathetic, and poetical. The whole con- 
Have such thiugs been, and here ?—where stillness dwells clides thus :— 


Midst the rade barrows and the moorland swells, Oh! there are loftier themes, for him, whose eyes 
Thas andisturb'd ?—Oh ! long the gulph of time Have search’d thedepths of life’s realities, 
Hath clos'd in darkness o'er these days of crime, Than the red battle, or the trophied car, 
And earth no vestige of their path retains, Whirling the monarch-vietor fast and far ; 
Save such as these, which strew her loneliest plaius Tuere are more noble strains than those which swell 
With records of man's conflicts and his doom, The triumphs, Ruig may suffice to tell! 
His spirit and his dust—the altar and the tomb. — ; 
‘ ’ Ve prophet.bards, who sat in elder days, 
From these coutemplations our delighttul poetess turns te Eng- Beneath the palm of Judah | Ye, whose lays 
land's modern times, when With torrent rapture from their source on high, 
2 ++see+eeEvery breege Burst in the strength of immortality! 
Bore sounds of triumph o’er her own blue seas ; Oh! not alone, those haunted groves among, 
And other iands, redeem'd and joyous, drank Ofconqnering hosts, of empires crush’d ye sung, 
The life-biood of her heroes, as they sank 7 Bat of that Spirit, destin’d to explore 
Gn the red fields they won ; whose wild flowers wave With the bright day-spring, every distant shore, 
Now, in luxuriant beauty, o'er their grave. To dry the tear, to bind the broken teed, 
Many of their opponents were prisoners at Dartmoor— ! = raw the — of — ia —— = bleed 3 ¥ 
epsesees And there were some, whose dreams ; ' ams of hope to pierce e Gungees 6 g°6em, 
Were of sweet homes by chainless mountain-streams, And pour eternal star.light o’er the tomb! 
And of the vine-clad bills, and many astrain, And bless’d and hallow'd be its baunts! for there 
> rm Hath man’s high sont been rescned trom despair ! 
There hath th’ immortal spark for heaven been nurs’d,— 
There from the rock the springs of life bave burst, 
Qnencbless and pure! and holy thoughts, that rise, 
_ Warm from the source of homan sympathies,— 
Where’er its path of radiance may-be trac’d, 
Shall find their temple im the silent waste, 


But peace hath nobler changes! O’er the mind, 
The warm and liviug spirit of mankind, 
Her influence breathes, and bids the blighted heart, 
To lite and hope from desolation start ! 
She with a look dissolves the captive’s chain, 
Peopling with beauty widow’d homes agai ; 
Around the mother, in her elosiag years, 
Gathering her sons once more, aod from the tears 
Of the dim past, but winning parer light, 
To make the present more serenely bright. 
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Nor rests that influence here. From clime toclime, 
In silence gilding with the stream of time, 
Still doth it spread, borne onwards, as a breeze 
With healing on its wings, o’er isles and seas 
And, as heaven’s breath cail'd forth, with genial power, 
From the dry wand, the almond’s living flower ; 
So doth its deep-felt charm in secret move 
The coldest heart to gentle deeds of love ; 
While round its pathway nature softly glows, 
Aud the wide desert blossoms as the rose, 


PPEIPROLEPOLAORIGS 
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* In some'parts of Dartmuor the surface is thickly strewed with 
stones, which, in many justances, appear to have been collected into piles, 
on the tops of prominent hillocks, asif in imitation of the natural Tors. 
The stoue-barows of Dartmoor resemble the Cairps of the Cheviot and 
Grampian Hills, and those in Coruwall—(See Cooke's Topographical 
survey of Devoushire.) ; 
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almost private circulation, criticism is bound to be sileat, or if it speaks, 
to speak only in the merited language of praise. Weare glad to abstain 
in a single instance from the painfal part of our office ; and more glad to 
fee} it to be onr daty to offer a warm and a cordial tribute of applause to 
the elegant mind aod cultivated taste of a lady whose genius has been so 
honourably distinguished. That the Institation may improve upon its 
first decision, aud long continue to evolve and reward literary talent in 
its highest efforts, is a consummation devoutly to be wished. The be- 
ginning is at least auspicious ; and it is most satisfactory to known that 
in all hamaa probability the Royal Society, now nearly matured ander 
the fostering protection of our ilinstrious Monarch, will very speedily take 
its elevated and powerfal station in the moral and literary world, and 
perform witb regularity, according to settled laws, its splendid circle in 
the sphere which it is so eminently calculated to fill and enlighten. And 
it is the more gratifying to us to have to this tostate; because whispers 
have been industriously circulated that the design was abandoned —au 
invention which, like that of His Majesty's having sold the Royal Libra- 
ry, had uo other foundations but a wish to asperse a Sovereiga whose de- 
light and pride it assuredly is to cherish letters, aud promotes the best 
interests of learning and genius, 


Chinese Proverbs 
Example of the Chinese Proverbs, from Mr. Davis's volume of Novels, &c. 


¢ 





6. Let us get drunk to-day, while we have wine; the sorrows of to- 
Morrow may borne to-morrow—13. Questions of right and wrong 
(with reference to men’s characters) are every day arising : If not listen- 
ed to, they die away of themselves.—17. If there be no faith in oar 
words, of whatuseare they?—24. Worldly fame and pleasure are des- 
tructive to the virtue of the mind; anxious thoaghts and apprehensions 
are injurions to the health of the body.—25. Ina field of melons do 
not pall up your shoe: ander a plam-tree, do vot adjust your cap, (i. e. 
by very careful of your conduct under cireamstances ‘of saspicion.)—27. 
Time Glies like an arrow; days aad months like a weaver’s shuttle. — 30. 
Though a man may be utterly stupid, he is very perspicacious while re- 
prehending the bad actions of others ;: though be may be very intelligent, 
he isdull enough while excusing his own faults. Do you only currect 
yourself on the same prineiple that you correct others, and excase others 
ou the same principle that you excuse yourself.—36. By learning, the 
sons of the comiion people become public ministers ; without learuing, 
the sons of public ministers become mingled with the mass of the people. 
—39. Past events are as clear as a mirror; the future, as obscure as 
varnish —46. la enacting laws, rigour is indispensable: in executing 
them,mefcy.—47.'Do net consider auy ice as trivial,and practice ‘1; do 
not consider any virtue as whimportant, and therefore neglect it.— 
48. Following virtne is like ‘ascending a steep: following vice, like 
rushing down a preécipice.—56. If you wish to know what most 
@ogages a man’s thowghts, you have only to listen to his con- 
versation.—66. A man is‘as ignorant of his own failings, as the 
ox is noconscions of his great strength.—73.. It is not easy to 
stop the fire, when the water is at a distance: friends at hand, 
are bettér than rélations afar off.—77. A man’s prosperous or .de- 
Gining condition, may be gathered from the proportion of bis waking 
to his sleeping hoars.—80. The tame of men's good actions seldom goes 
beyond their own doors; but their evil deeds ave carried to a thousand 
miles. distance.—85. Thoagh the life of a man be short of a bun- 
‘dred years, he gives himself as mach pains and anxiety as ifhe were to 
live a thonsand.—90. The evidence of others is not comparable to person- 
al experience: nor is ‘* I heard” so good as ‘*I saw.”"—105. Eat 
your three meals in the day, and look forward to sleeping at night.*— 
115. Speak of men's virtnes as if they were you own; and of their vices 
as if you wereliable to their pnnishment .—II7. Mencius said, “ Ail 
men conenr in despising a glutton, because he gives up every thing 
that is valuable, for the sake of pampering what is so contemptible.” — 
122. Though a poor man shonid live. in the midst of a.noisy market, no 
one will ask about him ; though a rich man should bury himself among the 
moontaius,'his relations will come to him from a distance. 
.* “ Crape, mortalis, mea donalatus, , 
Crape, wec plantas alias require, 
| ‘Sed satur panis, satar et soporis, 
Saale Cetera sperne.” 
City Pleaders.—These places are mere matters of bargain and sale. 
The late Recorder stepped from one of them into the Common Sergeant. 
ship, and from thence into the office of Recorder.'Mr. Kuowlys, the pre- 
seat Reéorder, bought his office of pleader when he was appointed 
Common Sergeant, and sold it-for 1,000ts/to' Mr. Bolland)'Phe annaal 
profits far exeeed the interest of the money. Though the Corporation, 
wishing to put an end to such a disreputable traffie/requested Mr. Bolland 
and the other pleaders, ia 1804, to give them the preiereuce as purchas- 
ers of bis place ; they all declined, ; 
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On a poem crowned as this as been, and snatched as this is from $ 
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Newspaper Chat, 


Charles II's Mistresses.—1 went (says Evelysi) to St. Germains, to 
kiss his Majesty’s hand: in the coach, which was my Lord Wilmot’s, 
went Mrs. Barlow, the King’s Mistress, aud mother to the Dike of Mon- 
mouth, —a brown, beautiful, bold, but insipid creature. (How like some 
other British King’s favourite ladies!)—Speaking of another of this 
* most religious” Sovereign’s Ladies, Mr. Evelyn says, “Tnow also 
saw that famous beaaty, but in my opinion of a childish, simpi¢, aud 
baby face, Mademoiselle Qaeronaille, late Maid of Honour to Madame, 
and now to be so to the Queen.” (‘This was the celebrated Duchess of 
Portsmouth, who was ove of Charles’s favourites till his death. The 
other unhappy woman died, like poor Mrs. Jordan, ia a foreign land, 
without aay thing to bury her, after having oudergoue mucl misery.) 





Paternal Justice. —I went to the Chatolet or prison, where a male- 
factor was to have the Question or Torture given to himyhe refusing to 
confess the robbery with which be was char,ed! which was thas :—they 
first bound his wrist witha strong rope, and one end of it to an iron 
ring made fast to the wall abont four.foot trom the floor, and theu his feet 
with another rope, fastened about five feet further than his utmost 
length to another ring on the floor: thas saspended, and yet lying but 
aslant, they slid an horse of wood under the rope which bound his feet, 
which so exceedingly stiffened it, as severed the fellow's joints in miser- 
able sort, drawing him out at lengih inan extraordinary manner, be hav- 
ing only a pair of liven drawers on hisnaked body. They thea question- 
ed him of the robbery (the Lieutenant Criminal being present, and a 
Clerk that wrote) which not confessing, they putiv higher horse under 
the rope, to increase the torture and extension. In this agony, ‘confess- 
ing nothing, the Executiouer witha horn, just suchas they drench horses 
with, stuck the end of it into his month, and poured the quantity of 
two buckets of water down his throat, which so .prodigiously swelled him, 
as would have pitied and affrighted aay oue to see it; for ali this, he de- 
vied atl that was charged to hua! they then let him down, and carried 
him before a warm fire, to bring him to himself, being now toali appear- 
ance dead with pain!, Wiat became of him, 1 kuow pot; bat the gentle- 
man whom he robbed constantly. averred him to be the man; and the fel- 
low’s suspicious pale looks, before he kuew he should be racked. betray- 
ed some guilt! The Lieatenant was also of that opinion; and told us, 
at first (for he was a lean, dry, black young man) be would conquer the 
tortare.”—Evelya's Memvirs.—Oh! the blessings of a paternal Govern- 
ment! This is the sort of work that is yet to be abolished in Hanover. 


Alarming Medical Misteke.—A very painful accident ocenrred a 
short time since to an ancient and respectable geutlemanof the name of 
Ball,—John Ball, Esquire, of Constitution-place; Little Britain. He 
had not been in sonad health for many years, but within the last five or 
six, his maladies greatly increased, and of course his. sufferings. His old 
and more regular physicians dyiag, we feilimto the hauds of,an [rish 
Impostor (truly a very daring and impudent fellow) from Leudonderry, 
who dosed and bled and even starved him, ata great rate. Ali how- 
ever would not do, and Mr. Bull lately grew so much worse, and exhi- 
bited so much weakness, that the Doctor ordered him a, strengthening 
plaster. A ceature of his, one Gwyna or Wyno, a Welshmav,—a dull, 
pompons, but geuerally painstaking person, —was to, apply \this plaster; 
when, in the agitation arising perhaps from lis new employment, in- 
stead of a strengthening plaster, he prepared a prodigiously , broad blis- 
ter, whieh he applied (according to the directions of his Employer) to 
the patient's “* fundamental feature.” —The mistake was soon felt; and 
the old Gentleman's sufferings may be readily conceived ; when the fact 
is known, that in getting off the mock strengihening plaster, much of 
the poor sufferer’s “‘ substance” came off withit; and it has of course 
left him in a state of high irritation aud fever. Mr, Bull's angry ex- 
pressions on this occasion may be well pardoned: he certainly talked 
at random, —Spoke of the Londonderry Ductor as ‘a damned fufernal 
scoundrel,” - and treated his new underling Gwyun with as little cere- 
mony, quoting his tavourite author at him, as 


* A fellow by the Hand of Nature mark'd, 
** Quoted, aud sigued, to do adeed of shame!” 


The “ Great” Duke'of Murlborough.—Marshal Ney, when he went 
over to his benefactor, was denounced as a villian of the first magnitude, 
aud was savagely, aud nujustly devoted to death, by, those very! people 
who can enlogize the Victor at Bleuheim as a truly ‘‘ great” character. 
Now hear what Mr. Evelyn says of this Hero, when noticing his disgrace 
in the year 1692:—* Lofd Marlborough, Lieutenant-General of the 
King’s Army in Engtaod, Gentlemen of the Bedchamber, &c. dismissed 
from all his charges, military and other, for his excessive taking of 
bribes, covetousness, and extortion, on all occasions, from his inferior of- 
ficérs. —Note : this was the Lord who was entirely advanced by King 
James, and was the first who betrayed and forsook bis Master. He was 
son of Sir Winston Charetill:”—How extremes have met in this same 
“Noble” Family f* The foouder was a‘sordid ‘mhiser ; nota few of his 


descendants have beeu notorious squaaderers ! 
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ASTATIUC Diu 


a 


Public Meeting. 





The Meeting at the Town Hall yesterday was respectably 
attended, and we rejoice to add, that the beneyglent purpose for 
which it was convened, is likely, from its opens commencement, 
to be very amply answered. 


Sir Francts Macnacten, the President, opened the Pro- 
ceedings of the Mecting, wich an able and animated Speech on 
the object that browzht them together. We are gratified at 
being able to add that by a Resolution of the Meeting, this ex- 
cellent Address is to be printed in a correct form, se that we shall 
soon have the pleasure of laying it before our Readers, and will 
not here anticipate it by any imperfect Sketch. ' 

We content ourselves, therefore, with subjoining the Reso- 
tutions of the Meeting, and adding thereto a List of the Donations 
sabsctrbed at it, in the confident hope that it will be swelled by 
names from every quarter of Indiaia which British hearts are 
to be found, 

Ist. Resolved, that the Committee be contiaued. 


24. That the following names be added to the number: 
L. A. Davipson, J. W. Hoae, 
E. Macnacuren, Epwarp Motony, 
J. C. C. SUTHERLAND, : CHarces Bianey, 
J. Breene. 


3d. That the names of the following Native Gentlemen be 
added to the Committee, viz. 


7aererrr 


Ramcopat Motick. $ Roop Cuunp Roy. 
Raw Ruttan Mutick. : Guree Mouwn Des. 
Boistum Doss Mucice. $ Madaras Ras Kisnen. 


Murree Mouun Tacore. 

Raya Ram Cuunvér Roy. 

Luptey Monun TaGore. 

CosseenatH MULIcK. * Russumoy Durr. 

Roop Lact Mvtick. :Goonoon Puasaup Bose. 

Cosseenaut GoPaAat. 

4th. That the Committee individually and collectively exert 

their vest efforts in obtaining Subscriptions to the Fand. 


5th. That the same when collected be remitted to the Hib er- 


nian Society in London, to be applied by them to the relief of the 
Irish, 


Gth.. Resolved that the Speech of the President, Sie Faancis 
MacnaGuten, be printed and circulated. 


7th, That the thanks of the Meeting begiven to Sir F. Mac- 
NAGHTEN fot his animated Speech and able coudact in the Chair. 


List of Subseribers for the Reli f of the distressed Irish, throughout 
the several f° nine of the Kingdom, 


} Raccoo Ram Goosaun. 
= Rampotott Day. 
: Ray NARRAIN Satin, 


Names. 3 Names. ‘ Re. 
Mackintosh and Co, .. aie M. Laureletta,.....e62- 500 
Captain Chas, Paton, « ie. ae H. Cavendish,........¢' 38 
Gopee Kissoa Debdb, W.H. Macuagbten,.... 200 
B. Roberts, > KB. Moleas,cccccewcese.. 0 
Alexander and Cp. .... 1000 Thomas Bb, Scott,...... 30 
F. Macnagisteo, ...... 1000.3 R. Humphreys,........ 50 
E..C. Maenaghten, .... 500 John Breen,sesseeseee 200 
R. W. Poe, ..., sc0ee- 800 Robert Frith,........6. 109 
Davidson and Co. ...... 800 3 Mr. Kirshoffer,........ 50 
Captain Macan, ...... 300 3 W.H. Frith, ......... 200 
J. W. Hogg, ...,se0e-5 §00 § Lieut. W. Burlton,..... 5 
R. Macneil, ...++4. esd ea (208 V. Holcroft,.....euse2 32 
Captain Cosiley, .¢.... 60 2 J. A. Penmany.s...... 50 
Charles Reed,..,.....5 400 } Wm. Denman,........ 50 
John Higginson,........° 50 3} W. Smaliey,.......... 25 
Ws Melville,.......... WO} W. P. R. Shedden,...... 100 
R. McClintock,........ 400 § Dr. Gilman,.......0..2 400 
Mercer and Co......... 1000 3 E. Coulon,...........2 32 
Russomoy - Datt,....... 32 An Ex-Lieut, of the 8th 
Boopnarain Sain.,...., 100 i R.1. Dragoons, . epee, oe 


ee 16 


eerpeeeerreae 100 
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Names. 8 Namys. Rs. 
J. O. Fergusson, .... > OC. Bianey, ..ccccrecces 300 
B. Fergusson,.......6% * WD. BeOe ccacdercnscsq 106 
Chas. K. Robison,.... Sandford Arnot,,.....6. ‘82 


John Palmer,.......... 
E. Brightman,.... eevee 
F. Macnaghten,.. eereee 
H. Datwelkiweciicccece 


M. T. Crisp,.ccseeuees 32 
John Buckland,....++.. 25 
Captain Powney,....... 100 
Gonter and Hooper,.... 50 
J. D. Herbert,......06 J. S. Backingham,...... 100 
G. Crow, wccccccecccec “et PS. D’Rozario,.«..eee 32 


Town-Hall, Calcutta, October 2, 1822. 
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Dramatic. 


The Lovers of the Drama are likely to be mueh pleased 
with the Pieces chosen for to-morrow evening’s performance at 
Chowringhee, ‘Tue Mipxigut Hoor,” and “My Laxpiapy’s 
Gown.”’ 

In the first, the character of Tat Marequts is to be 
done by the Mr. Lovell of a recent play. Tae Generar by 
the Captain Cape ofthe same piece ; Sesastian by the Dick Da- 
shalt of an earlier performance ; and the remaining male cha- 
racters of NicHoLas, Amsrose, and Mattutas, by veteran sup- 
porters of the Stage. Ofthe females, Jucra is tobe personated 
by Mrs. Francis; Cecity by the Old Maid—and Frora by one 
who is constantly improving ia her representations. 


In My Lanpiapy's Gown, the part of Sin Pascat Paravox 
will be done by the Nieojas of the first Piece;—Percevat by the 
Marquis of the same ;—Jocunp by the greatest ornament of our 
Indian Boards:—Dermot O’FLinN, by one whose name 
reminds us of an old Favorite in Looney Mactowlier ;—Mon- 
siruR GeNLIs by the Captain O'Cutter of another occasion; and 
Timotuy Button by the active and indefatigable Sebastian of 
“Tue Mipnicut Hour.” Among the Female Characters, Lav- 
RETTE is to be undertaken by a name that we do not remember 
to have seen before;—Mrs. Hiccinsottom is io the hands of the 
Gentlemen who so successfully represents characters of this 


description; and Bippy will be done also by one familiar to 
the boards. 


On the whole, therefore, we may safely anticipate an Even- 
ing of much entertainment, and sincerely hope to see a full 
House, and a delighted audience, to reward aod cheer the ja- 








bours of those who cxert themselves to'please. ; ; 
Licencing System. 
Sin, Te the Editor of the Journal, 


There has not yet been time to ascertain whéther the 
effect of the late vigorous practice, in the case of the Landlord 
of the Navy Tavern may not be to occasion a secret issue much 
more offensive than the original disease which was struck in, I 
should therefore have delayed making any further report on his 
case, if my atteution had not been forcibly attracted to it by the 
excellent bill which Mr. Bennet has introdaced into the House 
of Commons, and which no corner of the King’s dominions more 
urgently requires than this, because no where is a Licence more 
liable to be withdrawn upon insufficient grounds. Here the Ma- 
gistrates and the top Brewers understand each other so well, that 
a Publican who does not drench his customers with whatever is 
brewed at the great house, may~ be accounted a madman, for he 
dallies with ruin; while one who will smack his lips after every 
draught, and swear it is the rightrstaff, stands on a rock of se- 
curity. Now, asnobody can persuade him of the Navy Tavern 
to refrain from analyzing every Bit and Hogshead that is mana- 
factured by Tradesmen of the greatest power and influence, (even 
though they should bear the Company’s mark, which protects 
their bales throughout the vast Empire of China,).and from de- 
tecting the Cveulus Indicus, or plarality of other ingredients by 
which the liquor is adgiwrated’; it ismanifest that he, of all mca, 
requires the shield of Jury-Triai proposed by Mr. Benner, 


October 2, 1822, PHILANTHROPOS, 
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Blackwood and Johu Bull. 


Sir, Te the Editor of the Journal, 


Having read in Joun Burt an extract from Blackwood’s 
Magazine, said by the Editor to be written by a person whom he 
distinctly names, in which the yoeng men of that time are pot 
only ridiculed about their Dandyism, byt reproached with giv- 
ing utterance to opinions which militated against this person's 
moral feelings ;—Uthink it but fair that the public should be 
made acquainted with the following circumstances, 


The Individual named by Joux Butt, as the writer in Black- 
wood, arrived in Calcutta; (I forget at what period) an adventu- 
rer. He was first brought into notice, by being supposed to be the 
wuthor of a Pamphlet, evinoing superior talents. This, however, 
was never ascertained. Soon after his arrival he became acquaint- 
ed with the young men whose characters he has since attacked. He 
was received by them with all the warmth of Indian hospitality. 
Their houses were opened te him, he lived at their tables, and 
was considered as one amongst them. This was dove from that 
feeling towards a stranger which we pride ourselves in possessing. 
There were no charms io his society, he was unprepossessing in 
his appearance, coarse in his manners, rade and uncouth io his 
speech; mor can I can account for his being so favorably receiv- 
ed amongst young men of considerable talent, except upon the 
same principle that the savage of Otaheite is content to feed 
grossly tor a period, in order that he may more exquisitely enjoy 
the approaching Banquet. The return he made for these kind- 
tresses we have seen. Not contented with holding up his friends 
te ridicule, he has exposed to public view the private embarass- 
ments of one of his most intimate acquaimtances, Surely he 
might have refrained from this. He might have remembered 
that part of those embarassments were occasioned by the expen- 
ces attendant on bis reception. 

He was in a short time appoiated Superintendant of a new- 
ly formed Society, In this situation, whatever may be Ais opini- 
en of the moral code of the Writers, I believe that the Society 
im question bad no reason to congraluiate themselves on his, as [ 
have understood that he was dismiss:d from his appointment, the 
Society finding vothing done, and an enormous expence incurred, 


I have now flaished with regard to the original writer of the 
artielc in Blackwood; but I beg leave to say afew words to 
the Aciing Editor of Joun Burt. Uf I have beard rightly, (I 
shall be glad to fiad that my information is incorrect), the Acting 
Editor is a Geatiomau who has shewa himself particularly tena- 
cious of personal allasio: 8; if so, Tam sorry that he has not the 
same feeling with regard 10 others which be bas shown for bimscif, 
Notwithstanding this tenderness for his own personal character, 
after publishing the Libel from Bla: k vood, (for so T must call it), 
he gives it double effect by distinctly pointing out to the Pablic 
in an Editorial paragraph, the young men alluded to, heedless 

rbaps of the pain he may give, or the injury he may do, I 
Sop that in futore he will desist from sach unfair and uneditorlike 
conduct: and I would advise him to commit to his memory the 
did proverb, that “ He who lives in a glass house should not 
throw stones.” 

I have the honor to be, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
Buildings. A WRITER, 
Stations of Pesscis in the wer. 

CALCUTTA, OCTOBER 1, 1822. 

At Diamond Harboar.—Camoens, (P.) outward-bonnd, remains,— 
Nancr, proceeded down,—Feriicitas, outward-bound, remain,—Foat 
Wuretam, and Eart Kets, inwerd-bound, remain,—Hien.anpiass, 


(Schoouet), passed up. 

Kedgeree.—Banoness Varner Capetzron, (Dutch), and Hasumy 
outward-boand, remain. . 

New Ancherage.—H. C. Ships Purves Reoewr, and Asa. 





a 


The Portam Mopangoces and Appassy (Arabs) arrived off Cab 


cutta on Tuesday. 
The Ship Dornotay, Captain J. Hargraves, for Liverpool, is ex- 
pected to sail ip two or thfee days, 
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Acting Bditor of John Bull. 


“ ARCABES AMBO!” 





Sir, To the Editor of the Journal. 


On Satarday, Jonny Bunt requested the indulgence of his 
friends, if the locum tenens Editor did not fully answer their ex- 
pectations. In my humble opinion he das fully answered them; 
and I for one should never have missed my old friend the “ In- 
diaw Retailer of Eoglish Slops.” 


The Paper has its asual stock of interesting matter, and its 
usual quantum of personality. Whoever has read the Jonny Bute 
of Saturday, must have observed a leng article .rom Blackwood’s 
Magazine “On Waiters aNp Wusrenism ;” of this I have little 
to say. If the characters in it are drawn from hfe, I can- 
not bat feel contempt for the parasitical Writer, who, after 
feeding on their good things, sits down deliberately to abuse his 
entertainers. All this might have passed over uonoticed, had not 
this worthy “ Mx. Deputy BULL” thoaght proper, in his Monday’s 
Paper, to identify tre gentlemen alluded to, in such a manuer, 
that it was impossible to mistake for whom the characters were 
intended. 


Let me advise this acting Editor, to avoid wersonality for the 
few days heis destined “ to hold the distinguished appointment 
of Conductor of that advirable and original Paper,” the Joun 
Bur..—If be should fee! at a loss te fill his Paper, let him, 
like his sage colleague, measure out two columns of the Racing 
Calendar, and two ditto of the Sporting Magazine on English 
Races, past, preseot, and to come. 


“QUID VERUM ATQUE DECENS.” 
PAadras News, 


Madras, Sept. 17, 1822,—We have few local occurrences to notice. 


The homeward bound Ship Lany Ken vaway contianed her voyage 
on Sunday for the Cape and England. Passencen :—Mr. Wardel, 








Bis Majesty’s Sloop Cortew will sailfor Penavgin a day or two, 
and the Soprie for the Gulph. 


The Lirrey, we believe, will not leave the Roads before the end of 
the month. 


The Bencat Meacw ant will sail for Calcutta in the course of the 
week. 

Supreme Court.—The Fourtn Ter of the present year commenced 
on Thursday last, but no business of avy public imterest has yet beea 
brought before the Court. 


Mr. H. Pautas having prodaced his Covenant with the Directors 
and the necessary documents of his Profession, was duly sworn in oa 
Solicitor, &c. &c. and entered on the Rolis of the Court. 


Public Assembly.---The second Subscription Ball, which took place 
ov Thursday last, passed off with brilliant and animating eciat. ‘In no 
respect was it ioferier to the first of these delightful entertain avnts, of 
which we spoke in terms of unqualified praise: There is the less field 
therefore for comment on the present vecasion, and indeed in describing 
an English Ball Room it is almost impossible to write any thing new,---we 
will therefore briefly observe that every thing we said of the former Ball 
is applicable to the one now under notice. Quedriiies were the favorite 
danees of the evening, and they were kept up with a grace and apirit not 
surpassed on any former occasion, We are induced to hope trom the 
universal delight which the two Subscription Balls have afforded to the 
Society, that the pernament establishment of this elegant description ef 
public amusement may be reckoved upon for the ensnivg cool Season, 
Every body praise it, and the wish thatit should be continaed is general, 
This Stewards who have superintended the arrangement to the two last 
entertaiments are entitled to the thanks of the Community for their en- 
deavors to promote its amnsements, which happily have been as snecess- 
fal as could be desired ; indeed their polite and clegant attentions are 
the theme of universal praise im ali circles, and we trast the pubiic spi- 
rit of these Gentlemen will prompt them to contioue their kind aid on 
future occasions. , 


The Honourable the Governor and Suite were still at Rajahmundry 
on the 9th instant, it being impossible to proceed on arconnt of the 
swollen state of the River Godavery, and the surrounding country being 
perfectly innadated. We are happy. however, to be abic to state that 
the party were in perfect health,--- Madras Courier. 
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Burning of Gitdows. 


On the criminality of burning Widows alive, with a brief Viewof what has 
been already published on this subject 





FROM THE FRIEND OF INDIA—JUST PUBLISHED. 


Within these five years the inhuman practice of burning widows 
alive, has undergone the wost thorough investigation. Not only have 
its nature and circumstances been examined, and its probable causes 
traced up to their source; bat what is of still greater importance, the 
Hindoo shastras have been fully investigated, «nd every thing has been 
bionght forward which conld give it either the sanction of a religious 
rite, or of a pational Jaw to which universal obedience isrequired. And 
the result has shewn, that it is neither a religious rite, nor a national 
law. The object of this article is to take a brief view of this investiga- 
tion, aud to point ont its necessary results. 


It may not be improper to mention previously, that this horrible 
practice was so much examined and discussed during the administration 
of the Marquis Wellesiey, as to be brought under his notice ; in conse- 
quence of which, as we have been informed, that enlighteved and able 
statesman, though just on fthe eve of his departure tor Earope, left be- 
hind him a memorandum expressing his decided conviction that it ought 
to be abolished by the British Governmert. 


Various circumstances have since combined to tarn the attention of 
the British government from this important object, among which this 
idea has probably had its share, that aithongh the practice is so contrary 
to humanity as to fill the mind with horror as oft as it be recollected, 
yet as it must be a religious act commanded by the Hindoo laws, (or how 
etse could it have continued so long and to such an extent?) it must, 
like other absurd and unjust laws, be left to its own operation, till the 
improved state of the natives shali_ make them rise up ina body and de- 
mand its abolition. 


Some of the friends of humanity who had beeu often called to wit- 
ness these horrid scenes however, not feeling perfectly convinced that i 
was commanded by the Hindoo shastras, expressed, some years ago, a 
strong <iesire that they should be thoronghly examined on this subject, 
to see whether a practice so contrary to equity aud hamanity be really 
enjoined by their civil or their religions code, and as such exempted 
trom the cognizance of equity and reason. Accordingly, at the request 
of J. H. Harington, Esq. then first Judge io the Chief Native Court of 
Justice in India. Mrityoonjuy, who had beeu for many years the chief 
pundit in the College of Fort William, and was then Chief Interpreter 
of Hindoo Law to the Supreme Court, a man whose snperior learning 
and extensive acquaintance with the Hindoo shastras eminently fitted 
him fur the task, was requested to institute an examination of the vari- 
ous shastras on this subject. In doing this he not only examined those 
which are held in the highest repate in the presidency of Fort William, 
but those which are most regarded in the South of India; and after 
having made extracts from nearly thirty of the highest Hindoo legal 
authorities, he communicated the effect of hit researches in a Document, 
now preserved in the library of Serampore College. ’ 


About this time a circumstance happened, which in its conse. 
quences, has drawn forth every scrap of legal authority which the 
advocates of this murderous practice have been able to glean through- 
out the wide field of the Hindoo shastras. This was, the publication 
of a pamphlet on the subject in the Bengalee language by that 
enlightened native, Rammobun Roy, «hose humane attempts to inform 
his countrymen relative to the natore of this inhuman practice, are 
in the highest degree praise-worthy. In this pamphlet, of which he 
published a» English Translation, reviewed in December, 1818, in the 
Monthly Series of the ‘‘ Friend of India,” the anthor ander the form 
of a Dialogue between an Advocate for this dreadful system, and his 
Opponent, in reality the Author himself has brought forward all the 
authorities on which the: popular support of its founded, aad met 
them jwith such citations from Munoo, the celebrated Hindoo legis- 
lator, from whom there is no appeal, as completely prove that the 
practice is as iMegal, as itis inhuman. Those who have recommended 
this practice (and beyond more recommendation, no Hindoo writer 
has ventwred to go) are only four or at most five Hinudoo anthors; 
and these have recommended iton principles completely subver 
sive of the grand doctrines of Hindooism, while Manoo has in effect flat- 
ly forbidden the practice, by prescribing for widows a life of abstinence 
and chastity, The recommendation is grounded on the assertion that the 
widow shall, in consequence of burning herself alive, enjoy connubial feli- 
éity with her husband in heaven for thirty-five millions of years. Bat 
the Opponent brings forth abandant anthorities to prove that while this 
bliss is short-lived, (for she must afterwards descend to the earth and 
‘anew undergo transmigration,) the very principle of doing any work from 


~so interested a motive, is corrupt and canses the loss of eternal beati- 


tnde, which Munoo bas declared that a woman obtaia life of 
@beetinenee and chastity. nod ”* 
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Bat the most important result of publishing this excellent pamphlet 
was, that in a few months it elicited a Reply in defence of this murde- 
rous practice, anonymous, it is true, but well known to have originated 
in the united efforts of the most learned pundits in Calcutta, where this 
practice now flourishes with a vigor unknown in the most superstitions 
provinces ofIndia. This ‘‘ Reply” of course contained every thing which 
could be mustered op its defence either from the Hindoo shastras or from 
;opular custom. It was reviewed in November, 1819, in the Monthiy 
Series of the “ Friend of India,” of which review we shall here give such 
a brief summary, as shall include its chief arguments. 


All that this Reply brings forward, is merely the recommendation of 
the practice by the few Hindoo authors already quoted by Rammohun 
Roy, the opinions of whom we will here adduce. Ungeera, the first of 
them, says, ‘* She who mounts the funeral pile of her deceased husband, 
equals Uroondhootee, the wife of Vushishta, and enjoys connubial bliss in 
heaven with her husband.—She who accompanies her husband to the 
other world, dwells in heaven’ thirty-five millions of years, the number of 
hairs on a human body ; and by her own power taking up ber husband, as 
a snake-catcher takes a snake out of his hole, remains with him in con- 
nubial enjoyment, She purifies three generations, her mother’s, her fa- 
ther’s, and her husband's and being reckoned thé purest among women, 
becomes dear to her hasband, and enjoys his company in heaven for a 
period equal to the reign of fourteen Indras ; and although her husband 
had been guilty of murdering his own friend or even a brabmun, she 
purifies him from all siv.” Parasura partly confirms this, by sayiug 
“The woman who accompanies her husband to the other world, dwells 
in heaven with bim for a space of years equal to the number of hairs on a 
human body.” Hareeta, a third author, adds, ** Until the wife barn her- 
self with her husband she cannot get rid of ter feminine state ;” and Vya- 
sa, in the Mahabharut, closes the list of advocates for the practice by say- 
ing, “ If a woman burn herself ov her husband's funeral pile, it atoves for 
all herill humour to him during his life, or even her infidelity ; and this 
akthoagh she burn berseif from rear, auger, or concupicence?’ 


Thus then the only shadow of foundation in the Hindoo shastras for 
this murderous practise is, the mere rhetorical recommendation of three 
or four authors, onthe ground of its procuring for the woman the 
power of purifying her father, mother, and husband’s relatives from 
all sin, of drawing out her husband from the place of punishment 
though guilty of mnrdering his own friend, as a snake-catcher drags 
a snake ont of its hole, of carrying him to heaven, and there living 
with him as, his wife for thirty-five millions of years. But after this she 
descends toearth again, and undergoes all that vicissitude of births, 
which, according to the Hindoo theology, constitutes future punishment. 

This recommendation of the practice however, stauds in direct op- 
position to the law of Munoo, the great legislator, who epjoins on wi- 
dows a life or chastity and abstinence, and declares that this will enable 
them to obtain,—not evanescent bliss for a limited number of years, but 
eternal beatitude or absorption into the deity. To this law of Munoo 
which is irrevocable, the united learning of all the pnadits in the metros 
polis of India who defend the practice, is only able to reply, that a life 
of chastity, aud burning are both allowed ; and that those who have no 
desire for eternal beatitude, may burn themselves to obtain for a limited 
time connubial felicity with their deceased husbands ; which is in reality 
giving ap the question altogether of ite being enjoined as an act of religi- 
ous duty, or even as a national law, Itis just thesame as saying, that 
those who would aspire to eternal beatitude, which of course is the in- 
dispensible duty of all, may live a life of abstinence and chastity; but 
that those who prefer to this a season of short lived enjoyment may ob- 
tain it by committing suicide. 

As the Document which contains the result of the researches made 
on this subject by Mrifyoonjuy, the chief Pundit of the College and of the 
Supreme Court, was before us when we reviewed this work, we subjoin, 
ed the result of this research to that article, his extensive knowledge 
of the shastras having enabled him to exhaust the subject. Among the 
works which be examined are ail those brought forward in this anonymous 
work by way of defending the practice. He has furthe r examined every 
writer who allowed it in the least degree, and, in the Document alladed 
to, he enamerates the various rules laid down for widows burning them- 
selves by those who have been the warmest advocates of this dreadful 
practice, These all combine to shew, that binding the widow to the 
corpse, and all the other acts now practised to secure her death, are ab. 
solutely forbidden ; that if the widow should chuse to burn herself, her 
every act therein must be as free as theair. She is not to be placed on 
the pile by others, nor to ascend the pile berself tillafter the fire be kind- 
led. 1t is the Aaming pile alone, which she is to ascend. The following 
quotation from the Soodhee-kowmeodee, shews that the son’s setting fire to 
his living mother was never contemplated even by those who allow the 
practice. ‘Let the mother enter the fire affer the son has kindled it 
around his father’s corpse, but to the father's corpse and the mother, let 
him got set fire; if the sou set fire to the living mother, he incurs the 





double guilt of murdering a woman aud a mother.” It is hence evident 
< that even those authors who recommend the horrid practise, never 
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intended that any one should assist the woman in burning herself: this 
they deemed murder, If she committed suicice at all, she was to come 
and ascend the burning pile eatirely of herself. To set fire to it while 
she was alive upou it, they themselves deemed aggravated marder. 


After this learned pnndit has detailed allhe has met with, which 
could inthe least degree favor such a practice however, he shews from 
various anthors, that while barning is by some esteemed optional to the 
widow, icis ‘still a practice which the Hindoo shastras discourage ; and 
that those who treat itas optional, still declare, that a life of abstinence 
and chastity is far more worthy and more agreeable te the shastras. He 
quotes the Vijuyuntee as declaring,‘‘ While burniag, or a life.of absti- 
nexnce and chastity, are optional, they are not equally excellent. Burning 
may be chosen through concupiscence, a life of abstinence and chastity 
cannot; how then can they be equally optional? By a life of abstinence 
and chastity the widow may obtain eternal beatitude, though she have 
no sou to perform the funeral rites for her.” 


Mrityoonjuy then quotes various authorities which declare that wo- 
men ought not to burn themselves with their husbands, and that the act 
is merely the effect of concupiscence ; as the Jwula-mala vilaus, which de- 
clares thatthe practice originates wholly in evil desire, and is notthe 
act of a chaste and constant mind ; and the Mitakshura, one of their high- 
est legal anthorities, as declaring, that by a life of avstinence and chasti- 
ty a woman may obtain eternal beatitude ; and hence that her burning 
herself is wrong ; and adds, that in former ages nothing was heard of 
woman's buraing themselves; it is found only io this corrapt and dege- 
nerate age. 

From a view of every thing he had examined on the subject, this 
able jurist draws the following concinsion; “ After perusing many works, 
the following are my mature and digested ideas : Thongh Vishnoo-moonee 
and others say, that the husband being dead, the wife may either em- 
brace a life of abstinence and chastity, or mount the barning pile ; yet on 
viewing the whole, I esteem a life of abstinence and chastity to accorp 
Best Witu tHe Hinpoo taw. Vyasa, Sunkeoo, Ungeera, and Hareeta, 
say, that by a woman's burning herself with her hashand she may obtein 
connubial bliss in heaven for a limited period ; but by a life of abstinence 
and chastity she may certainly obtain eternal beatitade. Hence to des- 
troy herself for the sake of a little evanescent bliss, cannot be her duty ; 
burning is the act of none but those who despise eternal beatitude for the 
sake ofa little short-lived pleasure. Hence I considered a woman's 
burning herself as an unworthy deed, and her living a life of abstinence 
and chastity, as highly excellent. In the shastras appear many prohi- 
ditions of a woman's barning herself, but against her living a life ot 
chastity there is no prohibition. Against her burning herself the follow- 
ing shastras militate: The Memangsha declares, that every kind of seif- 
inflicted injury is sin. —The Sankya, that a useless death is undoubtedly 
sinful. And the Vedanta affirms, that all works springing from interest- 
€d motives, are to be abhorred and forsaken. A woman's burning her- 
self therefore form the desire of connubial bliss, ought to be rejected with 


abhorrence.” 


He forther adds,ia confirmation of his opinion, “‘ No blame what- 
ever isattached to those WHO PREVENT A WOMAN'S BURNING HERSELF. 
In the shastras it is said that Kundurpa being burat to ashes by ithe eye 
of Shiva, when his wife Rauttee was preparing to burn herself, the gods 
forbad her,—on which she desisted : but by Kalee-dasa no blame is at- 
tacked to them for this conduct. Inthe Shree-bhuguouta, Kripa from love 
to herson, forbore to burn herself with her husband; yet she was deemed 
guilty of no sin. Now also sons and other relatives often attempt to 

e awoman from burning yet they are esteemed guilty of no crime. 
t is also evident that inthns burning herself, a womanis guilty of suicide 
merely from self-will, and from no regard to any shastra; sucha person 
indeed, the command of a thousand shastras would not induce to die, 
The various authors who speak of it, describe this act as the deed of one who 
having received an incurable wound, is determined to destroy herself, 
either by falling from a precipice, by fire, or by water. Hence, since 
the funeral pile is kindled, she ascends that instead of seeking death by 
drowning, or fallivg from a precipice.” 


This fall investigation of very thing written on this subject, as it 
includes all the authorities addaced by the Calcutta pundits in their 
anonymous defence of this horrid practice, leaves nothing farther to be 
done in point of legal investigation, After thirty works have been ex. 
amined on the subject, the highest in point of anthority to be found 
among the Hindoos, all hope of obtaining farther light respecting it from 
the shastras, is totally vain. This is confirmed by what has taken place 
sitice. Is is now nearly three years since these ideas were laid before 
the public ; and in this period the subject has heen agitated vot only by 

, but by Natives both in the English and the Native Papers. 
Not a single authority from their writings however, has been bronght 
forward in addition to these already addaced. The sulject therefore, is 
now examined to the bottom, aod the murderous practice stands before 
‘ws developed in its true colors, Ou surveying the whole it is evident, 
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1. That this practice is no act of religion prescribed by the Hindoo 
shastras ; but that it is on the contrary a violation of the doctrine which 
forms the very life-blood of Hindooism,that ente:ual beatitude can be ob- 
tained only by deeds done from disinterested motives. By the great legis- 
later Munoo, who laid the foundation of their division into casts, and of 
their whole polity, it was virally forbidden even before the mest re- 
mote idea of it was started. In prescribing for the widow a lite of ab- 
stinence and chastity, he, as the friends of humanity justly observe, of 
course intended that she siould lice to realize this course, and not destroy 
herfelf by au act of frantic suicide, The practice theretore tenders the 
law of Monoe completely void, respecting whose enactments the Hindoo 
sages ananimonsly declare, that any law contrary to Munoo’s is void of 
itself. It is moreover recommended by its very few advocates from 
motives which violate the pfiacipies of Hindooism, and stamp that mind 
as degraded in which they are found. 1t is therefore not ouly no religi- 
ous duty; but it involves dispositions directly contrary to those which 
the Hindoo shastras inculcate as the only means of attaining eternal bea- 
titade. 

2. It is no civil command, unconnected with religion but enjoined 
by the Hindoo laws, to negiect which would be a violation of their duty 
to the state. Those who have ventured to recom#. ‘it, have limited 
it tono particular class. There are some duties enjoised bv the Hindoo 
laws on the Brahmans, others on the Kshutriyas, and others ou the Shoo- 
dras, which in their operation are confined to thexe respective tribes. 
But this, if it were a law, would be binding ov all widows of every class 
Orage. Its observance thereiore would condemuevery widow to the 
flames throughout Hindovst’han. This alone tells us that it is no law 
either religious or civil. If it were indeed, still a law which is notse- 
garded by one ia a thousand throughout India, and the negiect of which 
involves no crime, no blame, no stain or blot, civil or religious, has ea- 
pirei of itself. It is no longer of any force. Bat the fact is, that it ne- 
ver was even a civil law among the natives, mach more a religious one 
in the observance of which the Hindvo superstition is interested. 


3. ‘ Thedeed is esteemed by the best and wisest Hindoo authors a 
mean and unworthy act, springing from motives which cannot be avow- 
ed without their reflecting dishonour, The attempt to holdit up te 
praise by those who wish its continuance, therefore, preciai:s them 
to have degenerated from “‘theie own standard of ethics, and to have 
imbibed ptinciples which the Hindoo shastras hold in abhorrence, It is 
held to be the actof a deluded and frantic mind. 


4. Even those who have presumed to recommend it, insist that not 
only shali the intention be perfectly voluntary ; bnt that the whole shail 
be the entire aud sole act of the frantic snicide, only that no one shall assist 
her in the remotest degree in thus destroying herself. Ifthe son even 
set fire to the father’s faneral pile with the living mother upon it, the act 
is deemed a marderofthe most aggravated kind. Although three or 
four Hindog authors therefore, have labored to recommend the practice 
by the most delusive representations of the benefits the woman may ats 
quire by thas destroying herself, the deed is stillesteemed the act ofa 
person frantic with grief on account of an irreparable loss, who seeking 
death, in preference to drowning of hanging herself ascends the pile 
whichis consuming the remains of her late husband. q 


After the most thorongh research therefore, we find that this inhu- 
man practice is no religious rite or custom whatever ; and that it has not 
even the sanction of a national or civil injunction. It is merely a practice 
fecommended ina rhetorical manner by three or four Hindoo authors 
out of perhaps a full hundred, in direct opposition to the laws of Manoo 
their great legislator, and by representations the most delnsive as well 
as founded on principles and motives subversive of the fundamental 
principles of Hindoo ethics. We also find that even allowing every wo- 
man who does destroys herself to be perfectly voluntary in the whole 
procedure, as well as inflexible in her determination, the whole forms 
an act of self-murder pervetrated through frantic grief and delusion. 
This will enable us to form acorrect idea of the conduct of those wHo As- 
sist HER in this act of self-murder. 


Tt will be readily granted that the lives of its snbjects are so much 
the care of the state, that every well-regulated government feels itself 
bound to protect life even against religious fanaticism. Hence the law 
interposes in thecase of haman sacrifices, aliheugh they may be wholly 
made ona religions ground. Wehave no reason to belitve that the 
Roman government though idolatrous, ever allowed human victims to be 
offered in sacrifice by any people or nation after they were fully brought 
under their dominion, however much they might have practised it be- 
fore. The British government has so fully set its face against this 
tice in Iudia, where it certainly existed under the native governme 
and by the tribes on the borders of which it is practised even to this day, 
that it has altogether disappeared. If any thing of the kiud be now 
practised in Bengal, it is dove like other acts of marder, iu the deep 
recesses of some forest, far off from observation; andif it be brought 
to light, its perpetrators are treated precisely as other murderers. 
In their dwn defence, however, they might urge, and perhaps with 
troth not only that the act was wholly of 9 religious nature, but that 
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the vietim was perfectly willing thus to be offered; that he had 
devoted himself to the deity for this purpose ; and. that in immola- 
ting bim they had only realized his own desire. All this might be 
trne ; buat it would not be suffered to avail for a moment. The 
perpetrators had caused the death of a fellow,snbject. guilly of no 
crime ; and neither his willingness to die, nor the religions nature of the 
rite, however ancient it might be would be suffered to weigh against the 
reality of the.evime. r i 

That this pringiple is recognized by the British government, is evi- 
dent from its humane interference under the administration of Lord 
Wellesley to prevent mothers from sacrificing their children to Gunga, 
by throwing themto be devoured by the sharks at Sangur.* In this 


case the mothers might have pleaded, that they were under all the’ 


terrors of a religions vow'to the deity whom they imagined had given 
them these their children as an earnest of more; that the children were 
not only their own, but devoted to death by that vow under the influence 
of which they had obtained then as an earnest of a fatore family; and 
moreover that this custom had been transmitted down to them from time 
immemorial. Ali this however weighed nothing with that wise and able 
statesman. He regarded these children as members of the state, over 
whose lives even their mothers had no right; and when the facts were 
brought to his knowledge, he promptly pat a stop to the murderous 
ptactice.—And althongh the natives are not among the first to recom- 
meud the abolition of practices of this nature; so powerfully did this 
hnmane step approve itself to those feelings of humanity and justice in 
their bosoms, which superstition herself, though she may smother them 
for a time, cannot wholly extinguish, that not a murmur of disapprobation 
has_ever been heard. 


It is also a fact which needs no proof, that the British Legis- 
Jatare sets precisely the same value on the lives of its Native, as 
of its Ewropean snbjects. Of this the establishment of the Supreme 
Court of Jndicatare in Bengal is decisive evidence; and the proceedings 
of this Court, to its hononr be it spoken, afford the most undonbted 
proofs, that it is animated with the jast and hnmane spirit of that Legis- 
lature which it represents. In thas doing it is clear that the legislature 
made no exception in favor’ of those who might cause the death of any 
of their fellow-subjects in compliance with religions enstom, or who 
might take away life with the view of celebrating some religions rite 
enjoiwed jon them by theit ancestors. Inthe article of human sacrifices 
wherein religions worship forms the grand ani sole motive, there is no 
exemption made; nor hat the Britich legislature provided, that such as 
shall take away the lives of their fellow-creatures on a religious account, 
shall he in the teast degree exempt from the law. 


This brings us to a fact relative to the burning of widows alive, 
which seems to have been almost entirely overlooked or the natnre of it 
mistaken, or this dreadful practice could scarcely have been snffered so 
Jorg in the very precincts of Calcutta, the seat of the Sapreme Conrt of 
British Judi¢ature. If we fully affow what is urged by those who thns 
imbue their hands in the blood of'their fellow-suhjects, that this act of 
self-murder is as voluntary on the part of the wretched female snicide, 
as is an act of suicide in Britain, in which aman murders himself with- 
ont the least assistance frem others, (and beyond this it is impossible 
for her.to go,) it is still an act of se/f-murder perpetrated throngh deln- 
sion and frantic grief.——But it must be remembered that this woman 
thus frantic with grief, does not perpetrate this act of self-muarder 
alone in her own honse, bya cord, a dagger, or by poison, and that 
she cannot burn herself alive without the concurrence and the aid of oTHERS. 
Now the actin her is murder, although it is self-murder, which, as 
Blackstone well observes, is ‘such an offence against the king who hath 
an interest in the preservationof arr his sabjects, (Hindoo as well as 
British) that it is ranked among the highest crimes and made a petoliar 
species of felony, a felony committed on one’s self.” He farther adds, 
that, “this admits of accessaries before the fact as well as other 
felonies ; for if one persnades another to kill himself and he does so, the 
adviser is guilty of murder.’’+ If this then be self murder in the woman, 
what is it in tho-e who assist herin murdering herself? In them itis 
not SELF-murder ; but it is MURDER ;—and morder without excuse. 


We say thatit is murder: without excuse; for thongh the woman 
may be frantic with grief for the loss of her husband, her only protector 
on earth, those who prepare the fire and secure her being burnt alive 
therein, are seldom thns affected. And were they as frantic with grief 
as herself, they would sti!] have no right to murder her: grief gives ns 
no right to mnrder even ourselves; how canit then give us any right te 
murdet ANOTHER? Further, were they ag much deceived as the woman 
and did they really believe that her death would pnt her in possession of 
that connnbial bliss in heaven held out by the supporters of this practice, 
still this conld give them no more right to send her thither by burning 





* Previously, grown persons sacrificed themselves at Saugur, and 
women sacrificed their children at several places om the river, of which 
Bidyabatu is one. F con 


t See vol. iv. p, 15%, under the head “ Public wrongs.” 
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her alive, than the Emperor of Morocco, Maley Ismael’s believing that 
all good Moosulmans went to paradise, gave him a right to strike off the 
head of his servant afterbe bad held bis stirrup while he mounted his 
horse. We feelat once that this was murder in him; and could it be 
any thing less in those who shontd burn a widow alive that they might 
send her to hertieceased husband? 


It is evident therefore, that eren if the woman be as inflexibly bent 
on destroving herself, asthe advocates for this practice urge, still their 
assisting her to prepetrate the deed afterthey kuow her determination, 
will render them guilty of murder. Whatwould be thought of persons 
in Enrope, who, kuowing that a man was bent on destroying himself, 
should farnish him with the poison, or place the cord, the dagger, or the 
pistol in his hands ? On this head we have only to refer to Blackstone, 
who informs ns, that ‘fin case of murder by poison, a man may be a prin- 
cipal felon by preparing and laying the poison in another’s way, or even 
by persuading another to drink it who iv ignorant of its poisonous 
qaality, gh he do not administer it himself, por be present when 
the very deed of poisoning is committed.’’* . 


We had indeed, a few years ago, an awful proof afforded that the 
British law, even in this conntry, holds a man’s being present at a mar- 
der and not preventing it, tobe murder itself; and this too where the 
person killed was a poor mative peasant. Abent twelve years ago, the 
natives beheld five Enropean soldiers hanged in the Lall-Bagar at one 
time, for the murder of a native, killed witha musket by one of them 
while the rest were with him. Of these five, as only one of them fired 
the piece, it is evident that the other four could have been no farther 
guilty of murder, than as they saw the deed prepetrated without any ere 
deavour to prevent it. 


To suppose that while the British legislature is so tender of 
the life. of anative peasant, that the sacrifice of five European lives, 
when so many actually consented to his death, was deemed only an 
act of justice, it has placed all the widows and mothers in the 
metropolis and its vicinity whose husbands may die before them, 
entirely ont of the protection of the law, isan absurdity of which few 
will. be guilty. Why should they be rendered liable to be burned alive 
without its being imputed to any one asacrime? Why should the most 
amiable and deserving part of the Hindoo community, be thus delivered 
over to the unfeeling caprice and cruelty of others? Of what are they 
guilty to justify the law in thns abandoning them? Was it a crime that 
they married their husbands? Ifso, it was aninvolantary crime in the 
ease of the greater part of them; for io general the match was formed by 
their parents before they were eight years old, Isita crime that their 
husbands dié before them? This is not their act, but the act of Provi- 
dence. Is it their crime to be left by this stroke without’a single friend 
or protector,—wholly ih the power of those who perhaps scarcely ever 
saw them, and who deem their family reputation advanced by their 
death? This is certainly a state the most wretched and forlorn; butin 
the eve of the British legislatare, distress and helplessnesss are not cone 
strued intocrimes. They rather constitnte aclaim to protection even 
amidst many errors, Is the protection of the law withdrawu from the 
hapless widow becanse in her first paroxysm-of grief for the loss of her 
only protector, she declares, that she will murder herself ?} 


But. if the widowed mother be not placed out of the protection of 
the law by her overwhelming misfortune, has the law granted permission 
to the relatives of her deceased husband fo pnt her to death should grief 
force from her lips the rash and hasty wish? [fit has, it mast be on 
some principle. The law never tolerates the killing of a fellow-creatnre 
by a private individnal, but on some sufficient ground ; and her wish to 
destroy herself is certainly no snfficient ground, for amidst all her frenzy 
of grief and delnsion, it does not free her from the guilt of self-murder. 
And it has been already shewn, that they who assist her in this act of 
self-destruction, even if equally blinded by grief and delusion, are 
equally guilty of murDER thongh not of seLr-murder. Tt is not against theic 
own lives that grief and delusion arm them, but against the life ofa 
neighbour, a helpless relative, who has no protector beside them, Ei- 
ther her act then is not ser murder, or theirs is the wurneR of a neigh- 
bonr, should they be equally frantic with grief ani delusion. Bat if they 
are not, and no one supposes they are, itis Murder committed with the 
most cool and premeditated design. 








* See vol. iv; p. 34. 


# The Hindoo Smrittis and above all Mundo, declare that a Hindoo 
woman is in a state of dependance from her biith tillher death, and 
not even forone instant at her own disposal. Betore marriage she is 
under her father; after marriage, under her husband ; and when a widow, 
under her son. This principle is so eonstantly acted apon that a woman 
is not permitted to dispose of-an anna witbont her husband’s consent— 
and she who chuses her own hushand js by way of contempt termed 
Swirinee, viz. one who goes alone or in her own way. Tiat law so univer- 
sally acknowledged among the Hindoos, is acknowledged by the first 
pundits to make a woman's disposing for her own life unlawful on their 
own principles. 
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The only gronnd on which they could in this case be screened from 
the vengeance of the law, would be, that this act of marder is a religious 
act, which they are bound to perpetrate that they may avoid the anger 
of their imaginary deity. Butit has been already shewn that even if 
this were a religions act, commanded by the Hindoo shastras under pain 
ofthe wrath of some deity, the English laws allow of no such deed even in 
the article of hnman sacrifices. Did the widow therefore, from the moment 
of hér determining to murder herself, become devoted to Kalee as a hu- 
man sacrifice, those who sacrifice her, would be murderers still. 


But if we for a moment examine the principle on which only a ha- 
man sacrifice could be offered as an act of religion, we shall see at once, 
that it is impossible for burning widows alive. to come ander this deserin- 
tion. Whena manor any aumber of men kill a man in sacrifice, they vir- 
tually say, ‘‘ We know that we are destroying a fellow-créature who 
has vever offended os; but we do it becanse the deity we worship has 
commanded us, and we feel certain that if we do not destrov this man, 
our deity will destroy us. We therefore destroy an innocent fellow-erea- 
ture merely to prevent our own destruction throngh the anger of the ‘dei- 
ty we worship.” Now, however real the terror of these worshippers of 
Moloch might be, it is certain that no Christian government would suffer 
them on this ground to marder their neighbours. Such a case lias, we 
believe, never been folerated under any well-regulated government, and 
surely never in Bengal. 


Were this deemed a sufficient justification for murder in the case of 
a haman sacrifice, however, it could not apply to the burning of widows. 
What relative dreads destrnction from any Hindoo deity if he does not 
consume inflames the unhappy widow? Itis not eveu pretended that 
anv punishment is threatened tothe man who may refuse to destroy his 
own fe male @olitive. We Wave already seen it detlared after tlre most 
thorough investigation of the Hindoo shastras, that no blame-has ever 
heen attached to ‘those who have prevented a widow from destroying 
herselfeven after her defermination was declared; and so far is this from 
being ati act which is stipposed to draw down the anger of any Hindoo 
deity, thatthe women herself, who, after the most solemn declaration 
that she will destroy herself, shall charge her mind, thongh it be after 
ascending the pile, ean éxpiate all her gailt by Three Kahons of Cowries, 
something les« than Twelve’ Annas! 


The burniug alive of a Hindoo widow therefore, is, on the part of 
her relatives.. a voluutary act of murder, perpetrated from design, aud 
from no command pretended to be funished even by their own system of 
superstition, But if nothing can prevent. those being guilty of murder, 
who after a widow frantic with grief and despair has determined to des- 
troy herself, provide the means by which she may execute her pur- 
pose, lead her to the place of death, and permit the fatal act: what shall 
we say to those who bind her to. the cotpse of her husband, cover her 
with logs of wood, and press her down by a bamboo lever, lest she shopld 
change her mind and refuse, to murder herself? If this be not wilful 
murder, words have Jost their meaning. It is.evident that if the woman 
bent on self-marder should change her mind, thre relatives who act thus 
would not change THuMas; Her death isthe object, which, as staunch 

’ murderer, they steadily .parsue till it be accomplished, notwithstanding 
all her vacillation, or unwilliggness, Thus the pretence that they mere- 
ly comply with her own wish, falls off at once, and exhibits their conduct 
in its proper, blood-red colors. 

That this practice should at the present time have reached such a 
heighth in Bengal, as, according to Rammyhun Roy's late pamphiet on 
this subject, to be tentimes more frequent there, thamin the must dark 
and superstitious parts-of India, that it should flourish with such vigor 


in Calcutta where brahmuus rise so far above all their superstitious ideas. 


as to deal in flesh—in the skins of beasts,—in spirituous liquors, and in 
articles by the mere sight andsmell of which a strict Hindoo in other 
parts of India wonld feel hinself poiinted, may furnish matter for aston- 
ishment. That in the Metropolis of India, were the chief Hindoo inha- 
bitants live in habits of familiar intercourse with Europeans, and ofteu 
entertain them in their own honses in the most sumptnous manner, 
where a greater degree of light has heen defused, and a greater freedom 
from bigotry and superstition evinced, than has ever been known in In- 
dia before, this murderous practice not only lives, but floarishes with un- 
wonted vigor, too plainly shews, that it derives its support from other 
sources beside religion or ‘even gross superstition. But if we examine 
these with the utmost candonr, no one of them will furnish the least ex- 
tenuation for this dreadful crime. 


It is highly probable that this practice owes its chief support in the 
metropolis of India, to that increase: of riches, luxury, and dissoloteness 
of morals, which have flowed trom the unexampled prosperity and secu- 
rity for person and) prosperity enjoyed in Bengal through the protecting 
influence of the British government, tor nearly sixty years. Henee the 
increase of that polygamy among them, which, according to Rammohun 
Roy ‘‘is so frequeutly a souree of the greatest misery in native families,” 
aad which he justly characterizes when he adds, ‘Dhis horrible polyga- 
my among brahmausis directly contrary to the law given by ancient au 
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thors."* ‘That were men wallowing in luxury, induige incpolrgamy at 
their own capri¢e, all personal regdtd ‘for the furare happiness inlife of 
any one of the unhappy objects of their enpidity, should be almost extin- 
guished if it @ver existed, is the natural effect of that semsuality which 
hardens the heart while it degrades the soul. And that a rich and ox- 
nrions Hindoo, when realize his own death as probabie, should 
in some degree feel respecting a favorite wife, or even all bis wives, as 
Herod did, when, about to appear before Octavins Caesar after the bat- 
tle of Actium, as the partiznn of Antony, he committed Mariamne to the 
care of Joseph with acharge that if things, went ill with himself, she 
shonid not be permitted to survive him, is by. no means strange. If it, 
be arged against this, that Herod did; this through excess.of affection for 
Mariamne, a trait which seldom characterizes the Hindoo at the present 
day, we reply, that whilerthat genuine affeetion.which seeks the highest 
happiness of its object even at the expence of its.own, may be wholly 
wanting, such amorbid kind of fonduess for a wife as would prefer her 
not surviving him, to the possibility of her being connected with another 
man, is quite compatible with the highest sensnality and self-indal- 
gence. ty 


This is strengthened by the consideration, that wile According to 
the British law every man is king in his own honse, ‘a rich’ Mindoo is the’ 
absolute monarch over all shut up within the walls of his, and particular. 
ly the female part of his family, in a tanner of which an Enstish gentie.’ 
man who constantly brings ‘out his family to mingle with ‘society around 
them, cansearcely form an idea. And ‘that he shotwl@ feel no great 
wish for his wives to survive hintself, wonld be @lmost a ‘natifral conse- 
quence of tlése habits which harden the heart as ‘well as Vitiate the 
mind, If this conjecture be accurate, we need look for no farther reason 
whv this merderens practice now flourishes with tenfold greater vigér in 
the metropolis of India and those places around it to which its infleenre 
extends, than inthe darkest and most superstitious provinces of India. 
Such a man could not, it is true, secure this object after he himself was 
dead; but the circle of his acquaintance, and particularly his relatives 
who might be naturally supposed to have imbibed the same ‘feelings and 
ideas, would survive him; and these, in the present state of Hindoo so- 
cietv, might almost as faithfully execnte his wish, as though, an absolate 
monareh, he had left express orders that his wives shonild perish at hi¢ 
tomb. Such a spirit is so exactly in unison with the temper ‘of 'a dissn-~ 
Inte and onfeeling mind, that it would easily make a whole’ circle, one in 
heart on thesubject of their widows’ burning themselves on theirfimeral 
pile, and naturally lead to the use of every means short of that force 
which might subject them to public dishonor, to brings to the flames the 
wives of deceased friends or relatives, were it merely that the example 
might operate on the minds of the female part of their own family, This 
spirit indeed wonld make such a man while living not only incnicate the 
practice on his own family, as forming the only test of their affection . for 
him after his decease, but encourage it among the widows of his friends 
and relatives who might die before him, with the view ‘of urging :those 
unhappy females to do the same whom he wished to perish onhis funeral 
pile. : ; ; 

This is rendered the move probable, by our never hearing of any 
thing which militates against it. In Britain wevften hear of men 
averse even to that display of esteem which appears in mourking for a 
friend, forbidding all ado at theirfoneral, and enjoying their relatives 
and friends by no means to put on mourning for.them. ‘Bat we seldom 
hear of a rieh Hindoo’s commanding his wives not to burn thethsélves on 
his fuveral pile, or enjoining his relatives to prevent their ‘this destroy- 
ing themselves. When it is considered, however, that they know how 
likely this is to happew unless they thus forbid it, this affords a pretty 
strong proof that they are not averse te its taking place. 


But if this be a grand means of keeping alive this inhnman practice 
it can form no excuse for the mnrderons intention thus indulged ; nor te 
it ahy extenuation of the condact of those who after the death of their 
relative, coneur in bringing the widow to death. While we attribute 
Herod's desite that’Mariamne should not,survive him, to the excess of 
his passion for her, we do not the less reprobate his memory as a mare 
derons tyrant ;’ wor, liad Joseph executed his will, should we have re- 
garded him and his aecomplices in the deed, imany other light than as 
murderers. 

And if it showld'be a desire to advance the reputation of thei i- 
lies, which makes them thus securethe death of the ubbapp ale 
this ithe least degree lessou the-atrocity of the crime? This thotive in- 
aleed has vot in every instanée been concealed. When an unhappy 
woman, terrified by thie sight of the flames, has attempted to sa:e her 
life,aud-has beewtorced back into the flames again, the reason assigned 
for thisscrael procedure has been, a tegard for the honor of the family, 
Bat to effect ‘the deatiofia helpléss widow, perhaps the mother of a 
numerons offspring, ‘whohas never iujnred them in the least degree, for 
the sake of advancing the ‘honor and reputation of their family, will ng 


teu 





* See “ Brief Remarks on Modern. Encroachments oa the Ancient 
Rights of Femalés” pp. 16, Calcutta, 1822- 
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more free them from the guiltof murder, than their planning and ac. 
complishing the death of a traveller merely forthe sake of enriching 
themselves with his wealth; or that of a man above themselves in office, 
with the hope of advancing their house by succeeding to his dignity and 
emolnments.. The very wish thatthe -widow shonld thus die to add to 
their family reputation, isin its nature murderous; and every step taken 
to realize the mish, whether by obliquely hinting the subject to her in the 
first frenzy of her grief, or by hurrying her off to. the funeral pile as soon 
as the rash avowael has escaped ler lips, tends only to develope the mnr- 
derous intention and render. their guilt, the more.evident, Wesay na- 
thing of binding her to her husband's corpse ;—of heaping on her logs of 
wood,---of pressing the whole down, with a bamboo lever; since even 
their placing her on the.fnneral pile is murder by their own law. As her 
death is evidently intended from first to last, the act is murder by every 
law divine and human, 


Srill lessis it any extenuation of ‘their euilt; that they secare her 
death to prevent her Being a future barden to their family. Can the 
fear of a widow’s being Anexpensé or barden to the family, take away 
the enilt of patfihe an end to her life? -What then have ‘been ‘thd exe- 
entions for marder by starvation and other such means which have ‘been 
seen in ovr native tand'? Have these been all unjust? Ifit be no mar- 
der to’ deprive a person of life who may become acharge or a burden 
a short coarse may be lawftilly taken, not only with aged and helpless 
relatives,’ but with the poor in general. Why shonld any community 
he Tonger burdened with persons whom they have ho wish to support, if 
their being a burden atnihilates the gnilt of securing their death? On 
this principle the gnilt of Buonaparte ia murdering his useless prisoners 
at Acra, whichhas filled all Enrope, ‘vanishes in amoments. What a 
door, wenld. this open for the most dreadfnl murders! Wheat infirm 
and aged relative could after this be sure of life for a single honr? 


Shonld it be urged that it is not so much their unwillingness to 
bear the!éxpence of her support, asthe fearef her becoming .immoral 
in her condnet, which urges the husband’s:relatives to contrive;and ef- 
fect the death of his widow, we wonld ask; Can this be any extennation 
of their gnilt ? Tf it be lawfnl to.preventimpure conduct by murder, let 
those whoake this course at deast be first eorrect intheir own, If no 
one who isrnot withont sin, hasia right.to cast a.atone at. even a guilty 
person, sitvely they who would burn alive an innocent.,widow, merely to 
prevent fntnre incorreetness of conduct, onght atleast to be correct thein- 
selves. Butif they are, there be little need toresort to murder for the 
sake ofkeeping the inmates of their,own family from grossimpnrity. 

This no cirenmstance can be named which can in the least degree 
exténnate the ettilt of marder in even those whe ‘assist -a Hindoo widow 
in voluntarily destroying herstlf. Every circumstance which oan be addu- 
ced tends only to prove, that if ithe «eur-murder in her, which no one 
denies, it is in them designed premiditated MuRDER, c)poly carried to its 
completion, from “motives which instead of lessening, only aggra- 
vate the gnilt of the deed, 

Tf this be founded on fact, the means of pntting an end to nearly a 
Thousand of these murders annually are perfectly within reach and per. 
fectly easy of application. Let the Jaw TAKE ITs CouRsE against those 
who thus unite in burning a widow alive, as it did against the five Europe- 
an soldiers. who nnited in the marder of the Native peasant in the 
fields twelve years ago, and the practice will be immediately discontinun- 
,ed, without the least noise or disturbance. It has been improperly ima- 
cined that some strong measure on the part of Government, is necessary 
in order to pat anend to tlis horrid practice. Nothing of the kind is 
necessary, nothing whatever beyond permitting the law to take its course 
against murderers who within twenty miles of the motropolis cause the 
earth to drink more innocent blood vear by year, than is shed by all the 
marderers and bands of robbers, throughout the British empire in India. 


Nor wonld this ‘involve many convictions for murder. .The mere 
proceeding against it in the Supreme Court as acase of wilful -murder 
would be such a blow to this practice as would canse it. quickly to wither 
and die. The apprehension for murder, the previous committal to 
prison, the arraignment for wilfnl murder in open.conrt, the solemn.ar- 


gning of the case on the immutable principles of humanity and justice, 


with the examination of their own laws ou the subject, wonid be a com- 
plete antidote to those yile feelings which. now keep alive the mur- 
derous practice. Thus, possibly withont any man’s being executed as 
a murderer, the strict, impartial, and awful investigation of every such 
deed of death before the Supreme Conrt of Jadicatare, would bea death- 
blow to the praciice inthe metropolis-and its vicinity, where alone it 
now lites in Vigor, even thouch ip most eases’ the Court might award 
the punishment dhe to nnjustifiable homicide, ‘or to manslaughter. 


Unless the Sopreme Court of Judicature be permitted.to proceed 
against these murderers indeed, no other step can be of any avail To 
what purpese would: itube to, pass. a decree forbidding. the unhappy 
widow to destroy -herselt?, In, thewery few cases wherein grief aud 
delusion, have,sa overpowered her mind as to raise her above the love 
of life, no fear of legal priishment would of coutse weigh with her, al- 
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: self, or else to prevent its being fatal to either party. 


‘us who bears the Christian mame. 


though she conld not even then destroy herself, if no one would render 
himself a murderer by assisting her therein. 


But even if the hapless widow be uot thus inflexibly bent on self- 
murder, if she would gladly live were she permitted, as there is reason 
to believe is generally the case, of what avail is it by a law to forbid her 
dying, ifher husband’s relatives have determined that she shail die? The 
command, to’be effectual, must be directed, not to the poor widow, but 
to those who have her life in their hands. But any command to them 
or respecting them, which does not deliver them over to justice to be 
tried as other mnrderers, would be so much waste paper, And if jus. 
tice be thus suffered to take its course, no new command will be necessa- 
ry. There is no law evenof their own whichin the least authorizes 
their thus burning widows alive; there is no religions injunction which 
on their owa principles takes off from the guilt of it as murder. No- 
thing therefore has permitted the horrible practice so long, but that 
spirit of Hindoo apathy, which seems tohave seized all rank of Europe- 
ans from the highest to the lowest, so as to make them regard the burn; 
ing of hundreds of poor widows alive annnallv, in their own neighbour, 
hood, with nearly the same feeling that.a boat full of natives contemplates 
another overset in its sight, without making the least effort to save the 
sinking crew. 


We are justly filled with horror at the late ontrages in Ireland, and 
contemplate the burning of even a few individuals alive, with feelings 
searcely’ to be described. But we forget,—or merely recollect with 
a useless sigh, that even in the few months while we have been reading 
of these outrages, a far greater ber of i t widows and mothers 
have met the same fate and undergone precisely the same agonies, with- 
in a few miles of our own dwellings, than have been murdered of all 
descriptions in those ontrages in Treland which ha¥e excited the horror 
of the whole British empire ;—and have met this fate too from those-who 
had no more right to take awav their lives, than had Captain Rock and 
his associates to put to death these unhanpyv sufferers in Ireland, And 
this dreadful work of death is still going on from day to day. 


Some have urged that this horrid practice resembles dneliing, on 
which, according to;Blackstone “ the law has justly fixed the crime and 
punishment of murder, both on the principals, and on their seconds 
alsu.”* While we. fully agree with Blackstone that this act of 
mental cowardice, which will venture on murder itself, rather than 
bravely avow inthe face of public obloquy, principles which the mind 
knows to be right, is justly regaried as murder, we cannot think the 
frantic grief of the poor widow equally criminal with the murderous rage 
ofthe duellist; and respecting the seconds, we feel couviuced that the 
guilt of those who «ssist in’ burning a widow alive, far transcends 
theirs. Whatsecond lurks in wait to create a duel, as these lie in wait 
for the rash but fatal word to pass the broken-hearted widow's lips? 
Nor do we believe that one second in a thousand engages in the dread- 
ful office with the hope that death will certainly énsue) We cannot but 
believe that amidst all their other feelings, they seeretiy hope that death 
will not follow; but that something will tarn ap to prevent the duel it- 
But when did 
those who assist the wretched widow in the act of self-murder, even wish 
that.she might change hermind on the soad-te the place of death,—at 
the sight of the funeral pile—or at last at the view or .the sonch of the 
flames? Do they not seek by every means. to prevent such a change of 
mind ? Why do they bind ber to thehnsband’s eonpse, but to prevent her 
escaping if she shonid change her mind? Why do they afterwards heap 
logs of wood on her and pressdown the whole with bamboo leyera, but to 





: prevent thelast'possibie chanceof her escape by leaping off the pile should 


the fire consume these ligatures? It is her life which is sought from the 
beginning to the end of the murderous transaction. It,is ber blood 
for which they thirst—to adoro their family with this deed of death ! 
Were they to buteher-her with the sword, and. with her. blood to adoru 
the front of their houses, as some tribes are said )to paint their faces with 
the blood of their enemies, they world not become more fully her 
murderers, than they render themselves by thas burning her alive, 

We cannot but think therefore that this concerns every man around 
Has its atrocity reached the British 
Parliament at the distance of so many thonsind miles! And shall we in 
whose very neighbourhood hundreds of these innocent victims. to, nn- 
feeling cruelty ave burnt alive from year to year, act so much inthe 
spirit of the natives aronud us, as to say, * It is no concern of ours?” 
Can any thing be of greater importance toall engaged in the Government 
of this country, which is under such obligations to that God * who ma« 
keth inquisition for blood,’? than their preventing the land's being any 
longer thus polluted fromyearto year With the blood of innocent wi- 
dows ?—Can any thing he more important tothe Supreme Court of Jn- 
dicature, instituted for the prevention of crimes, than its putting an 


* end to the murder annually ofa greater number of innocent persons 


Within fifteen miles of its own residence, than have died by the hand of 





* See vol, iv. p, 193, 
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all the marderers executed by its sentence since its establishment ?— 
And if even “‘ to him that knoweth to do good anj doth it not, to him itis 
sin,” can it be auimportant to all ia this city and its vicinity, now ascehe 
of blood beyond every other part of India, who iu the least degree regard 
the Divine displeasure, that they give themselves no rest till it cease 
to be thus defiled with innocent blood ? “‘ If then forbear to deliver them 
that are drawn unto death, and those that are ready to be slain; if thou 
say, Behold, we knew it not; doth not He that pondereth the heart 
considered it? and he that keepeth thy soul, doth not he koow it? and 
shall not he render to every man according to his works?” 


HPAedical Report 
FOR THE FOURTH WEEK IN SEPTEMBER. 





The state of the atmosphere has continued much the same as during 

the last’ week, not varying in temperature above 2 Degrees. Heat and 
moistare have continued to prevail, and therfeore, (it may, perhaps, be 
said) the state of Disease has continued much the same also, Fevers still 
contioning to be the predominant disease. Female and Infantile complaints 
are however rather less frequent. Cholera still continnes its destrartive 
Visitatious and affords the most dreadfal—practical proof that to deny, is 
to belie its existence. Every mpans therefore that affords any probable 
hope of relief, must be as desirable as important, and those would be 
stamped as traitors to the public, who should either deny their necessity, 
or withhold their publication. Since in mauy sitnations, aud onder many 
circumstances, only ove source of relief among many, may be procura- 
ble —and hence the advantage of giving publicity to every means that is 
likely to suceeed in affording relief under pangs the most dire and fatal, 
that can attack suffering humanity! Hence therefore the propriety of 
renewing the subject of the last Report,—on the Efficacy of Acids in 
Cholera, , 
In addition to the Acid Mixture for Cholera, a P.S. was then added 
stating that the External use of Acids had also been as happily efficacions, 
A ease was cited, where a recovery had been effected—under the use of 
this external means :—and a reference made to the Practice being men. 
tioned in the Epinsuren Mepicat anp Surcoicat Journar, No, VIII. 
new series for October 1820* and from which the particulars shall now 
be transcribed as deserving of general attention. 

In this No. it is stated (p. 542) from the report of Mr. Assistant 
Surgeon Killett, 3d Regiment Light Cavalry, Madras, that “ Mr. Assis. 
tant Surgeon Powell of the Bombay Detachment had used the Nitric 
Acid to prodace a quick counter-irritation, with the best snecess. Of 
41 cases which Mr. P. thas treated 6 only died, and of 9 cases treated 
by an Officer—without Medical aid, only one died, and this, a woman 
6 or 8 mohths advanced in preguancy.”—Aa Enropean received sneh 
immediate relief to. the burning sensation at the stomach, on the Acid 
Blister being applied, that, on a retarn of the spasm in his legs next 
morning,—he requested the same remedy might be admiyistered and so 
great was the relief obtaind in one leg, that he cried for ; God's sake to 
apply it to the other, which was similarly affected. 

“Also a LasCaR cutting wood, a coss from the Campe and who, be. 
ing brought in, was sapposed te be past recovery—(having involantary 
evacuations, imperceptible pulse, and cold extremities) recovered from 
the acid blister being applied to his Stomach. Mr. Powel uses 
2 parts of Nitric Acid,’ 1 part of Water, and with this mixture 
rubs the surface over the part affected, to such an extent as may 
be thought necessary: as soon as the Patient complains of pain, he 
weutralizes the acid by washing the surface with a Solution of Salt of 
Tartar : the cuticle (or skin) can uow be easily detached, and leaves the 
cutis (or true skin beneath) raw ; upon which he applies a commen biis- 
ter to keep up the irritation. He employs besides, small doses of Cam- 
pHor & Opium frequently repeated to allay the irritation at the Stomach, 
this with Emollient Enemata (or Lavements) forms his whole method of 
cure. Ina letter from Mr. Surg. Scott of Madras—itis stated, that 
« no circumstance can prevent the application of the acid, and its action, 
when applied cannot possibly fail ;” and Mr. Assistant Surgeon Killet, 
then proceedsto observe that as “‘ the Acidcan be applied under any 
circumstances of frenzy or unculy condact, he has been led to employ it 
in those cases of severe disorder in the Stomach, and Bowells, consequent 
on excessive drinking, where promptitude is of vital importance, and 
where common Blisters are altogether nseless and inapplicable : also in 
acute and sudden pain from other causes, in Hepatrres and so forth. 
Whenever the disease depends on Spasm or nervous irritatiou the relief 
is wonderfully sudden ;.and when itis connected with inflammation, I 
think itis fully as certain and more speedy than after common biisters. 
Some patients think the pain sharper, than that caased by blisters, but 
it reaches its acme in two minutes : coutinues severe for 3 hours; and in 
3 more altogether ceases, 

He compares it to the shock prodaced by the sudden effasion of cold 
water on the surface, which, onder a different management may be al- 

- ———_ essai 

® The year was erroneously stated to be 1822—instead of 1320. 
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together avoided. The application is over in a few seconds—the pain 
is soon on the deerease, is not aggravated by motion —no dressing is re. 
quired, and the patient oft free from the trouble of his disorder before 
the euticle is attracted (the skin raised.) He adds, the after use of 
Cantharides is not necessary. If the acid has been diluted With half its 
balk of water, and applied lightly with a feathers the enticle is stained 
ofastraw orsulphur color in 3 days; it then begins to pucker with a 
little seram underneath ; a slight red ring surrounds the parts; and the 
cuticle (or skin) comes off on the 4th or 5th day, leaving the surface like 
a common blistered part, with a few deeper streaks, where the currs 
VERA (or trne skin) bas been touched. Bunt if the Acid has been ‘used 
undilated or fonger applied, the enticle becomes of a deep brown; it 
does uot rise or pucker; as the near vessels, necessary for throwing it 
off, appear to be destroyed : the red ring forming on the 3d day becomes 
deeper and broader and a portion of the trne skin, of the thickness of 
sheen’s leather, begins to separate in Gor 7 days. The parts are rather 
tedious in healing as mo serous discharge ensues; the Acid cannot be 
substituted for Blisters where this is the motive. 

In all urgent and a¢ute cases, the Acid appears to, possess advay- 
tages sufficient to re¢ommend its general adoption in practice. 

St. Thomas’ Mount, 80th June 1819.” 

The importanée of the Article has led me to transcribe the whole, 
especially as it applies with equal efficacy to other cases of importance, 
and therefore deserves to be generally known. It may. be proper to 
add, that in diseases of the Liver, the use of Acids has been long recom. 
mended aud employed with advantage, by, Dr. H. Scott of the Medical 
Board of Bombay® 

Durhamtolah, Sept, 30, 1822. P. 

Nore.—Want of room precludes the publication of the remainder 
till to-morrow.---Hurkaru, 


* See a paperon the internal and external use of the Nrtro Mum atic 


Acip in the cure of Diseased by H. Scott, M. D. in the Medico Chirur- 
Vol. 8, 1817. 





Saugor.— Letters from the Sangor Division of the Aimy, mention 
the Rains had been recently exéessive in that quarter with continned 
high winds. The weather was ancommonly: cool, the Thermometer ran- 
ging from 70 to 80; sod Blankets were generally used at night. The 
troops welearn continued pretty healthy. Im addition to this, we have 
pleasure in finding that althongh the Presidency has been rather sickly 
of iate, the.case has been otherwise with the troops and public -Esta- 
blishment in Bengal, which have been healthy, considcrin: the season. 


—John Bull. 
Births. 
At Contai, Tithoot, onthe 24th ultimo, the Lady of R. S. Contr, 
Esq. of aSon. = 
At Benares, on the 23d ultimo, the, Lady of the Reverend Winttam 
Fraser, Chaplain at Benares, of a Son. 


Deaths. 


On the 29th nitimo, Mr.Ctementy Pereira, aged 17 years, much 
regretted by his fiends and relations. ‘ 

On the 28th nitimo, Mrs. Etizasetn Hemenrey, wife of Mr 
ALEXANDER Humeurey, aged 44 years. 

On the 27th ultimo, of the Cholera Morbns, Master Franwcts Men- 
Des, third Son of Mr. A. Menves, aged § years, 3 months and 2 days. 

At Contai, on the 20th nhimo, C. R. Crommezin, Esq. Salt Agent 
at Hidgelee. 

At Mirzapore, on the 20th ultimo, Mrs. Exizapeta Rogers, aged 
41 years, deeply regretted by all who knew her—ieaving a disconsolate 
husband, and an iafant Daughter to bewail her irreparable loss. 

At Keitah, on the 14th altini¢, Coruet Jonn Pace, of the 2d Re- 
giment of Light Cavalry. 

On thé 12th ultimo, Master Frawors Lyncn, aged 16 years. In 
the act of steering a boat near Nundonpoor Indigo Factory, he uanfor- 
tunately Jost his balance, fell over-board, and was drowned. The body 
was found some hours afterwards, and interred the following day. The 
affectionate heart of this youth, will be long remembered by the name- 
rous relations he has left to deplore his melancholy fate. 

At Bhooj, in Catch, on the 11th aliimo, Major Fraxeis Donwextr, 
of the 6th Regiment, Commanding the Ist Battalion of that Corps. 

At Mhow, onthe 28th of May, the infant Danghter of Captain 
Simpson, aged 4 months. 

At Madras, on the 290 of Angust, Jonw Aineas, the infant Son of 
Lieutenant and Adjutant Spicer, 94 Battalion 8th Regiment. 

At Madras, on the 28th of July, Jounn Amster, Madras European 
Regiment, sincerely regretted by his relatives and friends. 
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